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ARTICLE I. 
THE MINISTRY OF THE WORD. 


BY CASPAR RENE GREGORY, OF LEIPZIG UNIVERSITY. 


It is much the fashion now a days to decry the confessions of 
the sixteenth centurf and to call loudly for new ones. They are, 


it is true, loaded down with various things that belonged es- 
pecially to that time and that no longer correspond to the thought 
of the church to-day. It will therefore doubtless be necessary 
to pare and prune and change or replace them by new utterances. 
But there is many a sentence in them that still rings like a bell 
in a tower voicing the mind of the worshippers gathered beneath. 
It will be no light task to fit them to the needs of modern life. 
The fifth article of the Augsburg Confession, to which I call 
your attention at this moment, offers texts for many hours. I 
shall ask you to turn your minds to one point in it and to one 
thing touching that point. I do so because it is the main point 
in the article, because it is the point that lies nearest to my own 
life work, and because it is a point which seems to me to need 
much more thought than is usually given to it. The great point 
of this fifth article is the ministry of the word. The word is 
God’s tool for faith. That is the thread to join it to the fourth 
article. Let us therefore consider what that word and its minis- 
try were of old, and what they are, most of all what they should 


*Lecture on Article V. of the Augsburg Confession, on the Holman Found- 
ation, delivered in the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., March 4, 1912. 
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be to-day, and how a man must be prepared for the work of this 
ministry. 

The means by which God sought to bring the children of Is- 
rael to himself, was, to say it in few words, the work of the pro- 
phets. If I am not mistaken, in looking at their work we are 
apt often to lay stress upon the wrong side of it and therefore 
miss its chief sense. It was not their aim to foretell things to 
come. That was the least part of their duty, a matter at one 
side. Their name, the word prophet, does not mean “foreteller” 
but “forthteller.” It was their calling to tell, to tell forth, to 
utter the thoughts of God about men, the word of God to men. 
They told the Israelites around them what they should do and 
what they should not do. In the name of God they told them 
not to do certain things and not to do other things. And they 
then said how in the future they would be blessed if they obeyed, 
or cursed if they disobeyed the word of the Lord. It is not our 
object now to go into the case of the prophets very deeply. It 
will be enough to say that they did not take up their work lightly. 
Quite aside from the schools of the prophets, we find ever again 
that they were in some special way fitted beforehand for the duty 
laid upon them. 

As time went on, the work of the prophets passed into other 
hands. We are scarcely right when we think of the last years 
before the birth of Jesus as altogether bereft of the word of God 
because the prophets great and small had passed away. The 
synagogues with their ceaseless revival of the writings of Moses 
and of the prophets, and with their sermons founded upon those 
writings were in every village a herald of him who was to come. 
They heralded him in their every meeting and they made straight 
the road for him in their very habit of gathering the people to- 
gether in groups. The synagogues opened the way for Jesus and 
for the New Testament. 

Jesus came and he himself made use of the synagogues. To 
the words of the Old Testament he added his own words, not, 
however, in writing. John the Baptist and Jesus preached re- 
pentance, preached the kingdom of heaven as nigh at hand. The 
kingdom of heaven and the kingdom of God began to take shape. 
Jesus the living word spake living words. This was the syn- 
agogue and more than the synagogue. As Jesus himself taught 
in the synagogues, so we may be sure that his disciples when he 
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sent them out to preach, also preached not only by the wayside 
but also at every chance in the synagogues, the local centres of 
religious worship. 

The word preached by the disciples doubtless took on another 
form after Whitsuntide, after the day of Pentecost, after they 
had come to see that they had a weighty message for men and 
that this message touched the minds of men deeply. During the 
life of Jesus the disciples were less self-moved and spoke less 
their own thoughts and words. They were enjoined to go out 
and preach the nearness of the kingdom of heaven. They were 
not at that time creative minds. No one who considers the per- 
sons of the twelve, the education that we must suppose them to 
have had, and the hearers to whom they spoke, will imagine that 
at that early date they did anything else than repeat the message 
Jesus gave them. ‘There may have been slight shades of differ- 
ence caused by the nature and habits, by what we may call the 
personal equation of each one of them. But each will neverthe- 
less have carried with him as his one message the main message, 
the simple message that Jesus had so often uttered in their hear- 
ing. From north to south, from east to west, hither and thither 
they went, not as great orators, but as plain messengers, saying 
ever what Jesus had said to them. 

The day of Pentecost opened to them a new vista of work, 
gave them new insight into the real inwardness of all that they 
had learned from Jesus. A fire from heaven made their souls 
burn. Their lips were touched with a live coal from the altar 
of God. They preached the gospel that they had learned from 
Jesus, the gospel of the kingdom of heaven and of the kingdom 
of God and they added to it their gospel about Jesus himself, 
their leader and their teacher. They based their preaching at 
first, as Jesus did, on the Old Testament, their only Bible, and 
they added to it in their preaching the word that they had 
learned from Jesus, and what they had seen and heard and ex- 
perienced while with him. The more they told about him, the 
more they had to tell. The scenes that they had lived through 
with him became vivid again. They recalled circumstances as 
they reviewed in rapid speech the days and months gone by. 
Much that had been dark and unintelligible now became light 
and clear in the new surroundings and with the new understand- 
ing of the whole situation. 
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The words of the disciples and the words of their compan- 
ions in the gospel emerged with time in the New Testament, in 
the writings that at first were subordinate to the holy writ of the 
Old Testament, then rose to equality with it, and at last with 
many Christians came to replace almost entirely the books of the 
Old Testament. The Christian church bases its preaching on 
the whole Bible, turns, however, its gaze less towards the Old 
and more towards the New Testament. Then later the ministry of 
the word becomes the preaching not of apostles, not of wandering 
messengers of the truth, but of men who are fixed each in the 
town in which he speaks. Preaching is now less the voice of the 
man who saw and heard Jesus, and more the voice of one who 
has learned a lesson at second hand. It is the voice of one who 
goes back not so much to Jesus as to the writings about Jesus. 
The preaching of the middle ages was as a rule a somewhat per- 
functory thing, if indeed it was at all, if the pastor pretended to 
preach. Here and there a friar arose and with frenzied zeal 
denounced the immorality and the Godlessness of the day. Some- 
times a whole order of monks appealed to men to repent. But of- 
ten the orders themselves sank into religious apathy or into open 
and shameless sin. 

With the Reformation the ministry of the word entered upon 
a new period. The reformers renewed the passionate accents of 
the monks who had preached repentance. There entered now 
into the sermons a twofold note of contrast. One was the old and 
ever new confronting of sin and holiness, of good deeds and mis- 
deeds. The other was the definite antagonism towards the forms 
of the church in that time. Each of these gave fresh vigor to the 
speaker. And a third element of power was found in the rising 
humanism with its persistent emphasis upon education. The 
students who thronged to Wittenberg, the followers of the 
teacher of Germany, the praeceptor Germaniae, Melanchthon, 
learned Latin and Greek and Hebrew as well as the means at 
hand allowed, and sought to make themselves strong in the word, 
in the utterance of the precepts of the divine Word. Luther was a 
daring critic and said without hesitation what he thought about 
the books contained in the Bible. Nevertheless he put the Bible, 
the Word, in the centre of Christian vision. Melanchthon, the 
teacher, taught the word and based his system of theological 
thought upon the epistle to the Romans. 
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Later, preaching became, in many churches of the West what 
we may call an effort to popularize systematic theology. Hach 
sermon had its series of definite premises and still more definite 
conclusions. In many a church a definite circle of doctrines 
was laid down, which the pastor would be sure to discuss. A 
given church might become so enamored of a special doctrine 
that it declared any sermon that did not urge that doctrine, to 
be no sermon at all. Such sermons the hearers desired to hear 
at length. A sermon an hour long was a short one and if the 
preacher please it might go on for four hours. Nevertheless 
the sermon must be written out in full and read off to the judi- 
cially inclined hearers. A sermon that was not written and read 
word for word was a neglect of duty, a trifling with God’s ser- 
vice, an affront to the congregation. 

To-day the excitement and the whirl of modern life has laid 
hold on the pulpit. The sermon is growing shorter and shorter. 
A half an hour is as much as most people wish to devote to a ser- 
mon and the whole service is arranged upon the basis of a ser- 
mon of that length. Shorter sermons are not uncommon. Last 
autumn I heard in a large and magnificent Presbyterian church 
a sermon that was just thirteen minutes long. I scarcely think 
that I need to express any opinion as to such a shortening of the 
time devoted to preaching. If the process continues, the pas- 
tor may finally instead of a sermon, with a timid voice give to 
the assembled saints a brief text, or a motto even, that they may 
reflect upon, if they can possibly find time in the intervals of 
the all-absorbing bridge and gossip. 

Let us now, however, turn our thoughts to the preparation 
for the ministry, to the preparation that a man needs to-day in 
order to be able to dispense the word properly. We shall theres 
by find it necessary to put aside all thought of the speed and 
haste of the world around us. Haste can for us only be the 
name for zeal, for eagerness to be thorough in our preparation. 
Look at Jesus, not entering upon his work until about thirty 
years of age. The ministry is a business, a duty, a privilege. 

If it is from one point of view a business, then it is to be well 
done. A railroad man has to tell about trains. He must know 
when the trains are to start, what kind of cars they will be made 
up of, and at what stations they will stop. He must be able to 
give an account of them upon the instant to any traveller who ap- 
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proaches him. A lumberman must know about lumber, about 
trees and l+gs and planks and posts and boards. Before he can 
enter the business in the city he must go and spend a year in 
the woods in order to understand the kinds of wood and the 
way in which they are to be handled. A teacher of algebra 
must needs be at home among the numbers and letters. He 
must be able to see as on a blackboard the equations that arise 
in his brain, and to see them in calculating his formulas for 
work. In all these cases the thing which forms the centre of 
thought is in general well understood and can be treated with 
ease and safety by the man who understands it. 

If we pass on to the electrician we find all the need of know- 
ledge that attached to other kinds of work and business. And 
we see that, over and above that knowledge, very subtle forms of 
understanding things or of divining things are necessary. The 
general view of currents, the intimate acquaintance with the dif- 
ferent amounts of force in ampere and watt must be supple- 
mented by two very different faculties or habits and powers of 
mind. The one is more external. The electrician never dare 
forget where he is and what is around him. He must always 
know to a hair's breadth where every part of his body is. Else 
a powerful stream may kill him like a flash. The other is more 
internal. He must be able to follow with his mind’s eye the 
invisible streams that are coursing through the wires and to con- 
jure up the possibilities of action and counteraction in order to 
unravel still more of the many mysterious threads that surround, 
or convey, or confuse these mighty agents. 

But the work of the preacher, the ministry of the word, is far 
beyond the work of the electrician. Far more peculiar must be 
the external self-consciousness of the preacher. At every in- 
stant he must know where he is, who sees him, and how he is 
influencing those around him. He must be sure that he is 
giving no offense to weaker brethren. Like the electrician, the 
preacher must be so far as possible at home in the current of 
thought in his day and time. Like the electrician he needs ex- 
perience, knowledge, and insight, to perceive the tangled currents 
in the minds of men and to master and tame them. More than 
the electrician he must be able within bounds to make himself 
all things to all men, to vary his mood and his words as he passes 
from one to another, ever mindful of the message he carries, 
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ever busy in heart, mind, and soul to urge and to explain and to 
bring it to bear on the men before him. He must ever anew 
take up the study of the currents of thought in the minds of 
man, seeking ever to discern more sharply the reasons for their 
conduct, the hidden forces that are affecting them, that are driv- 
ing them to be and to do evil and to shun what is good. The 
business of the preacher is no light one. It is not one that 
should be taken up thoughtlessly or with but little preparation. 
The mind of man is far more intricate than the electric current. 

A business of this high order, a calling of this importance, is 
the proudest service possible for a Christian and yet a service 
that is to be plied in all humility. The greatest in this service 
makes himself the least. The first becomes the last, the least, 
and washes the feet of his brother men. This proudest service 
is to be entered upon with the confession of ignorance and weak- 
ness. This proudest service is to be prepared for by the most 
exacting novitiate that ever was demanded by the strictest order 
of monks. The Christian minister must be the general of 
his own order and subject himself to the severest proofs before 
he is satisfied to assume in regular course the office of a preacher. 

In sharp contrast with all this the tendency to-day is to rush 
into the sacred office as if it were a trifling thing. Any man 
who has come to think that the ministry offers him the quickest 
path to a position of influence and the easiest method to acquire 
a maintenance, applies to the preparation for it the processes that 
he used in order to pass through college by the expenditure of 
the least possible energy. He seeks the easiest courses, he de- 
claims against all courses that call for careful study and exact 
thinking. The inward side of things has but little charm for 
him. He wishes for something that he can pick up quickly and 
talk about glibly, for something that will enable him to stand be- 
fore an audience and utter some words or other for the necessary 
number of minutes on a Sunday morning and afternoon or 
evening. The thoughts of gaining a due knowledge of the 
Bible, the thought of making himself, as in a peculiar sense a 
servant of God and of man, a peculiarly capable man does not 
occur to him. Let us press this last thought for a moment. 

Let us suppose that we are standing before a row of men ar- 
ranged according to their mental training. We must think of 
men who are by nature of good parts, all we might say being 
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equally bright and intelligent, but who differ as to the education 
they have received. The one with only a common school edu- 
cation has a narrow horizon. He can read, write, and reckon, 
but he knows little of what men have done in the world. The 
man with a high school education sees much farther and sees 
much deeper into the nature of things. The man who has 
passed through a good college brings to bear the knowledge of 
the ancient world of Greece and Rome and has been further 
drilled in thinking and in writing. In all three men the ore 
is the same. In the first one it has been turned into iron and 
a rough tool made of it that cannot be brought to a keen edge. 
The second man shows us ore that has been made into iron and 
turned into a low grade of steel. I+ will hold better and take 
a finer edge than the first. But the third is steel of a high 
grade and will bear and do and last in a totally different way. 

It has been the habit of late to make pictures of men in dif- 
ferent sizes to show the relative strength of population or of 
armies or of workmen in various countries. If we apply this 
method to our case and draw the men according to their power 
of mind, we shall have for the common school man a little man. 
for the high school man a larger one, and for the college man a 
giant. It is easy then to see with how much greater ease and 
success the college man can grapple with the problems put be- 
fore the preacher. 

These problems are manifold. Three kinds of them may be 
named. The first are the sociological problems. Every one 
speaks to-day about social questions and every one thinks that 
he has a remedy for social evils and difficulties. In many quar- 
ters it is forgotten that the church was at the first in an eminent 
degree engaged in social work. It has on the other hand even 
been claimed by some that Christianity was in fact rather a 
social than a religious movement. However that may be, one 
thing is certain, namely that the church in this age must be 
active in attention to social matters. And precisely because the 
greatest confusion reigns here, precisely because every man how- 
ever ignorant is ready to give a decided opinion on social ques- 
tions, it is doubly necessary that the preacher study these ques- 
tions thoroughly, that he may know what the fundamental prin- 
ciples of social existence are, and that he may know how to speak 
to men whose every thought is being given to the study of 
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social relief. He must understand the position of the learned 
and the unlearned workman, he must understand the effect of 
the workmen’s unions and of the owners’ unions on the question 
and the situation. Such knowledge can only be gotten by long, 
patient, and exact study. 

The second kind of problems are the problems connected with 
modern tliought as it is called. Of course modern thought tack- 
les the social questions that we have already touched upon, and 
of course it deals with the third kind of problems that are still 
to be named. It reaches, however, likewise into other domains. 
It should moreover not be supposed that our age alone has come 
to think “modern thought,” since in fact every past age has had, 
as every coming age will have, precisely similar variations of 
thought, variations which in each age present themselves with 
unfailing punctuality and unerring certainty as being altogether 
peculiar to the age in view. It cannot be our aim now to de- 
velop the possibilities of these problems of modern thought. We 
can only point at them in passing. Nowadays they search into 
the depths of physical science, now descending with the micro- 
scope, and, when the microscope fails, with a theoreticoscope 
into the heart of matter, into the realm of atoms and of elec- 
trons,—now ascending with the telescope, and again, when the 
telescope fails, with a theoreticoscope into the domain of world 
systems emerging from nebulae. Again they probe the soul of 
nature and endeavor to erase the boundary lines between mind 
and matter. Enough. One great outcome of modern thought 
in this as in other ages for many of the men who give themselves 
up to its contemplation is the absurd but for them the astoun- 
ding conclusion that there is no God, that God is an unnecessary 
postulate of enthusiastic religionists. I scarcely need then to 
say that the preacher of the word must be familiar with these 
problems, and as superfluous is it to press the fact that a true 
knowledge of them cannot be gained by reading one or two pop- 
ular treatises about them. 

The problems of the third kind declare at once their kinship 
‘ to the work of the preacher, for they deal with comparative re- 
ligion. They lead us through the notions of our day and 
through the notions of the past and study everywhere the views 
of God and of heaven that have been cherished among men. For 
some the result is unbounded admiration for and joyful adhesion 
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to some exotic faith, perhaps that of Zoroastrism or of Bud- 
dhism or of Confucianism. For some the result is the caii for a 
diagonal religious thought, for a system of theology which 
shall combine Christianity with some other religion or with all 
other religions. Here again the preacher of the word needs 
most urgently to be thoroughly informed as to the whole circle 
of thought, and he can inform himself thoroughly and funda- 
mentally only by long and careful work. 

Just here I must interrupt the course of my thought to an- 
swer an objection that I hear uttered. A student of theology 
cries out to me that all this does not affect him, that he is not 
going to preach on Walnut Street or on Fifth Avenue or in Bos- 
ton, that he is bent on preaching the gospel to the poor, that he 
is going into the slums of the great cities or that he is going 
to preach in the newly-founded towns of the west, where modern 
thought and comparative religion are unknown things. Not a 
bit of it. Both the one and the other are likely to meet him 
both in the slums and on the prairies, and in each of these places 
the adherents of strange views will not hesitate to put him 
down as an ignoramus and then hold him up to derision if he is 
not ready to meet them on their chosen ground and able to refute 
their false statements. Precisely in those places he will find 
unpitable judges if he fails in the contest with the ready- 
tongued antagonist. Before such hearers only a clear, square 
knowledge of the whole field can save the preacher from defeat 
and from detriment to his work. 

Another student declares that all that I have said about sociol- 
ogy and modern thought and comparative religion suits him per- 
fectly. He is eager to go into those lines of study. He thinks 
that they are necessary—they are necessary—and that he can 
gain time for them by neglecting the study of the word itself. 
To him we say, that necessary as sociology, modern thought, and 
comparative religion are, they are as nothing when laid in the 
balance with the word. The word, the old, old word remains 
before and above and below all that. All that is but the para- 
phernalia. The word remains at heart the same. The word 
remains the real thing, the centre of all preaching. The preacher 
has to do with God, with Man, and with Duty over against Sin. 
He has to restore man to oneness in will and life with God. He 
has to enliven again the words of Jesus for our souls, to get 
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back to Jesus and be filled with fire from his soul so as to win 
men for God. To do this he needs to be a finished man, and 
here I return again to the question of haste in entering upon 
the ministry. 

If a young man is in a hurry to enter upon the work of the 
ministry, I should say to him: “Away with you. Go break 
stone on the turnpike. That you can do in a hurry, although 
an old stone-breaker could teach you many a thing. You can- 
not learn to make good shoes, or hats, or clothes, or clocks, or 
watches in a hurry. Much, much less can you make yourself 
a good preacher in a hurry. You may learn to talk in a loud 
voice and to say a few things glibly, and to get a church in a 
hurry, and to get ten churches in a hurry—each of them glad to 
get rid of you in a hurry—, but you can in no way under the 
sun come to be a due and proper minister in a hurry.” The 
higher the creature, the slower is its development, the more time 
it needs to mature. A simple polyp grows quickly and dies 
quickly. An oak or an elephant does not mature in a day. The 
highest office open to man is the office of the ministry of the 
word and it is the office which demands the most complete pre- 
paration. 

Did Paul rush into the ministry of the word? He was a 
pupil of Gamaliel. He probably knew the Old Testament— 
mark you: the Old Testament, the Bible then not only of the 
Jews but also the Christians—better than any other Chris- 
tian then living. When he was converted he was taught by 
Ananias at Damascus. Then he spent two years in Arabia and 
Damascus. Then he was with the other Christians at Antioch. 
And then this ripe man spent five years at Tarsus. Perhaps 
we might say he took a five years postgraduate course at the 
great ‘university’ there, for we cannot suppose that he did not 
take advantage of the presence of the learned men there. If 
Paul did not rush into the ministry in spite of his age and in 
spite of the need for preachers then, surely no man should dare 
to hurry into it to-day. If you wish to make shoes, you must 
not set up for yourself in business until you can make good ones. 
Will you start your work as a preacher before you have fitted 
yourself for it? Is not a sermon as well worth being well made 
as a shoe? 

There are three languages besides English that a preacher 
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should know well and there is one subject which he should study 
with diligence. These three languages are Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and the subject referred to is philosophy. Without 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and philosophy a Christian preacher re- 
mains below par. 

It is scarcely necessary to say much about Latin. A man in 
this age who has not learned Latin may be a very useful man 
and may do good work in various lines, but he cannot lay claim 
to having a liberal education. He does not know the language 
which lies at the base of European and of American civilization. 
He must miss a hundred shades of meaning and many currents 
of thought, and many points of view, that are clear to one who 
knows Latin. Many an allusion fails altogether to touch him 
because he has no idea of the literature from which it is drawn. 
It is ludicrous when such a man claims to have gotten as much 
from the study of German or French or Italian as he would have 
gotten from the study of Latin, for in every one of these lan- 
guages there is still more import and allusion than there is in 
English. Without Latin he cannot but miss much in English 
literature and in the conversation of educated Americans and 
Englishmen, but he will miss much more in German, French, 
and Italian literature and conversation. 

A preacher must be a liberally educated man. Wherever he 
moves in the ministry of the word he must stand as a complete 
man. It is bad for him and it disgraces his office when edu- 
cated people shrug their shoulders at the mention of his name, 
when they say of him: “Yes, he is a man who means well, but 
be is unfortunately barbarously ignorant.” A preacher must 
learn Latin and know something of the masterpieces in Latin 
literature. 

Latin pertains to the general education that the preacher must 
have. Greek also belongs to the same general education and in 
addition tc that it has a special charm for the preacher in that 
it is the language of the New Testament, the language in which 
the New Testament was written, the language in which Paul 
preached. It will not do for a preacher to say to his flock: “I 
regret to say that I do not myself know what the original text 
says, but I find this in the commentaries.” The preacher must 
for himself read the words that were written in the New Testa- 
ment. He must expound the word of which he is a minister 
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by going to the sources and seeing for himself. A preacher 
must ever mistrust the peculiar force of the special message 
that he has to deliver if he only gets it through an interpreter. 
And the hearers will and do mistrust the power and the mission 
of a preacher so soon as they find that he cannot read the text. 
the original text, for himself. They are right. A preacher 
who is in such a hurry to preach that he cannot prepare him- 
self properly, should let preaching alone. He does not under- 
stand his office. 

The same thing holds good for the Hebrew language, the 
original language of the Old Testament. It is also a necessity 
for the preacher. The letters look strange at first, but if a 
man cannot learn a couple of dozen letters he is a queer man to 
wish to be a minister of the word. The clerks and officials in 
the diplomatic service—I mean nations that have a regular di- 
plomatic service, not a nation that chooses its consuls according 
to their power to command votes—put a preacher to shame. 
They learn Turkish and Arabic and Chinese and Japanese for. 
business purposes. Cannot a preacher learn Hebrew so as to 
do that part of his Master’s business properly? If a clerk learns 
Chinese to buy and sell perishable wares, cannot a preacher 
learn Hebrew so as to fit himself better to gain the souls of men? 

Do without Hebrew? Impossible. Every preacher must 
wish to read the Old Testament as Jesus read it. He must 
revel in the thought that he is reading it as Jesus did. The 
student of theology to-day has time to read the Saturday Even- 
ing Post and perhaps the Ladies’ Home Journal, has time to 
read the latest and trashiest novels, but he has no time to study 
the Hebrew grammar and to read the Hebrew Bible? Never. 
The last son of a rail-splitter, the poorest boy who goes out 
from a slum and wishes to preach Jesus, will spend his last cent 
for a Hebrew grammar, a Hebrew dictionary, and a Hebrew 
Bible. He will pore over these books. He will find a pleasure 
in conning over the words that Jesus read, in the language in 
which Jesus read them, in which his Master and Chief read 
and expounded them. He will rise from the view of Jesus 
reading the Old Testament and reach a clearer view of Jesus 
in the New Testament. He will think of the thoughts and 
words of Jesus as moulded by these words in this form. The 
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preacher must not be in such a hurry to preach that he cannot ~ 
take time to learn Hebrew. 

Latin, Greek, and Hebrew are necessary for the preacher as 
languages. They are also necessary for him from another point 
of view and that will lead us to philosophy. The preacher 
needs to know man and to know him from different sides. He 
must know man inside and out and in all the facets of his 
nature. He must tell men about life, about life in this world, 
and about the endless life of the world to come. He must ex- 
plain to men their relation to God. In order to do this he must 
be versed in the thoughts and feelings of men. Now one of the 
best ways of learning man is by learning different languages. 
The Arabs have a saying that a man is as many times a man as 
as he knows languages. In learning a new language we come 
to see both men and things from a new standpoint. The three 
languages named are in this respect of great value. Latin as 
the fundamental language of European civilization is indispen- 
sible to a clear understanding of that civilization. Greek was 
the language of the Mediterranean. It is the language from 
which the greater part of our technical terms are drawn. 

Hebrew gives us insight into a different kind of civilization. 
The very fact that the language is written from right to left 
gives it for us a strange look. The fact that the letters do not 
join on to one another adds to the strangeness of the language 
when written. The structure of the verbs and the whole ar- 
rangement of the sentences agrees with the odd character of the 
letters. This language carries us back to the people of Israel, to 
the wanderers in the desert, to the tribes settling in the promised 
land. It opens the Old Testament to us. Whoever learns these 
three languages, comes thereby to a better knowledge of man. 

This knowledge of man is then enlarged as we read the three 
literatures which these languages unfold. In Homer and 
Hesiod, in Virgil and Caesar we see the workings of men in dif- 
ferent climes. And in the books of the Old Testament we pass 
from the creation to the flood, to the wanderings of the Israelites, 
and to the preaching of the prophets, we see the drama of the 
righteous man in Job, we learn the wisdom of Israel in the 
Proverbs of Solomon, and we hear the songs of that people in 
the book of Psalms. All this is necessary to him who wishes to 
take up the ministry of the word. 
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The same knowledge of man in a higher degree is to be sought 
in the study of philosophy. The student in this line searches 
out the thoughts of the greatest men of all times. He learns 
how men of various minds have tried to solve the riddles of life 
and of the world and of the universe. He hears in Socrates the 
stern dictates of common sense. In Plato he rises to efforts to 
explain thought and thinking. In Aristotle the world of nature 
and of thought is put before him in a great catalogue. In 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Hume he catches glimpses of 
new domains of thought. Kant, Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel, 
lead him into all the intricacies of modern life. 

The preacher must study philosophy in order to know how 
men can think, what men have thought, and upon what basis 
men are now thinking. Now it must be kept in mind that all 
this demand for deep study in all the different branches and 
especially in philosophy has not the least tendency to make the 
preacher preach things that his hearers cannot understand. The 
purpose of it all is to place the preacher in a position to under- 
stand the ins and outs of life and thought and thus to enable 
him, wherever he is put, to minister the word according to the 
needs of those before him. 

Thus can the minister of the word secure balance of mind. 
He knows what has been, what is, and in a general way what 
can be. Nothing will put him out of countenance. He is 
ready to hear and to speak to men whether learned or unlearned, 
to the senator and to the ploughman, to the woman of culture 
and to the maid in the scullery. Thus can he secure strength 
of mind, a mind ready and eager to grapple with every new prob- 
lem that comes to light. Thus can he secure force of mind, a 
power of will that fits him to influence others, that helps him to 
lift others up out of the sloughs of ignorance and of despon- 
dence. The physician for the body must often use will-power to 
bring his patients out of weakness, sluggishness, an@ vacillation. 
Much more must the physician for the soul be able and ready to 
stimulate the will of those who see the right way before them 
but are too weak to enter upon it. Many a man can keep to the 
right road if he has once been brought to tread it, if he has 
found that he really can walk in it, if he has learned that with 
God’s help he can do what is good. 

This is the preparation for the ministry of the word that your 
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Theological Seminary offers to you. May no one try to shirk 
any part of it. There can be no hurry in your work. If you 
need to, add another year or two years to your course, but do not 
take a single minute away from it. May God give you grace so 
to learn and so to exercise your minds and your bodies that you 
may become able and successful ministers of the word. 
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ARTICLE II. 


PIONEER LUTHERANISM BEYOND THE FRONTIER 
OF EARLY CIVILIZATION IN PENNSYLVANIA.* 


BY REV. H. A. WELLER. 


Had our sturdy forefathers who came from the Palatinate, 
taken time when they arrived in this country and made their first 
settlements, to raise up some son with the gift of a Longfellow, 
instead of the gift of the axe and the plow, he would have found 
Evangelines sufficient in that little stretch of farm country just 
beyond the first range of the Kittatinny, in Pennsylvania, known 
in the Colonial Records as Boone’s Uppers. 


Or had some Washington Irving risen from among these 
sturdy pioneers, the legends of Boone’s Uppers had not remained 
so long hidden. This tract of country lies properly just in the 
Blue Mountain Range westward, extending from the Swatara 
Gap on the west, to the crossings of the Mountain at a point 
dividing the present Counties of Burks and Lehigh, and ex- 
tending to that belt of anthracite coal region which was named 
in the maps of 1748 as Saint Anthony’s Wilderness. 


It is the same section of country of which Conrad Weiser, after 
a tour of inspection of frontier forts, reported to the Colonial 
Assembly as land mostly covered by pine forest swamps and 
having no promise of ever being valuable. It is the same sec- 
tion which, because it was known as the territory from which 
the marauding Indians descended the mountain sides to the 
eastward with fire and tomahawk to massacre the settlers at the 
foothills on the East, was the land of demons. 


So impressed had this belief become among the settlers East 
of these mountains, that the writer distinctly remembers his 
grandmother’s tale of how the Blue Mountains divided the habit- 
able world from the world of demons, ruled by Beelzebub. 
As'a boy in his Lehigh County home, looking to the flame of the 
setting sun across these mountains, he often suffered pangs of 


* A paper read before the Historical Academy of the Lutheran Church at Harris- 
burg, Pa., December 1911. 
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terror under a conscience guilty of some boyish prank during 
the day. 

And this is the country in which we try to trace in this paper 
the planting of the Lutheran Church. Long before the pur- 
chase of the lands beyond the Blue Mountains by the proprie- 
taries of Pennsylvania, even as early as the year 1737 and before 
the Walking Purchase of 1749, a few venturesome spirits had 
crossed the frontier lines between civilization and the wild In- 
dian country. These were the pioneers that pressed that fron- 
tier line westward and westward until sons planted the faith of 
their fathers on the very coasts of the Pacific. 

Among these venturesome pioneers who crossed through 
the gap of the mountains that opened a gateway for the waters 
of the Schuylkill, were many whose names history has forgotten, 
though it has retained a trace of a few. Prominent among 
such names are those of Paul Heym, Peter Schmelgert, Christo- 
phel Schaber, Michael Teuberth, Jacob Schaeffer, Gottfried 
Berger and Michael Weymann. An obscure and now impene- 
trable veil closes over the exact dates when these pioneers first 
penetrated the wilderness beyond the frontier lines, from Maxa- 
tawney, Allemangel and Tulpohocken, to build their cabins and 
clear their homesteads in the wilds of Boone’s Uppers, which later 
became known, and are historically spoken of as Braunsch- 
weig, along the Schuykill, in the Blue Mountains in Berks. 

Certain it is however, that one year after the purchase of 
these lands by the proprietaries of Pennsylvania from the In- 
dians, there were one hundred and forty-six taxable persons in 
this district, now known as the Brunswicks and Manheims of 
Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania. In writing this sketch I am 
not unaware how the outward movement of the frontier wave-line 
of civilization is always attended by traditions of phenomenal 
nature, from which it is nearly impossible to deduce anything 
like historical facts. The proneness of posterity to make heroes 
of ancestors who shouldered the knap sack, the axe and the 
rifle, and went alone into the deeps of unknown forests to hew 
out and defend a home for themselves, is common to every rank 
of life. The story of individual prowess is transmitted from 
parents to children by the firesides when the winter’s storms 
howl round, and then it is that the story of tomahawk and 
scalping knife comes down from the hills of time. 
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Every green hill or bubbling spring near which the ruin of 
a first settler’s cabin is shown, makes, in these legendary tales, 
a dark and bloody ground. Warned by this, I must refrain from 
recording the thrilling incidents, many of them true, no doubt, 
which are related of these forefathers. We are not unaware, 
however, how they carried with them, across the mountains, their 
superstitions as well as their courage. And it would be more 
entertaining than profitable to relate the stories of witch-craft, 
necromancy, and sorcery which have cast a halo of memories 
over the whole field of the territory of Boone’s Uppers in Schuyl- 
kill County. 

The writer of legends would have to tell you of the ancient 
myths and of the spirits haunting the Blue Mountains; the story 
of Spooky Hollow and the Devil’s Corner; the account of the 
mysterious Indian Maid; the places of the Council fires; the 
hiding place of the 6th and 7th Books of Moses; the legend of 
the bewitched horseman and Hilda; and though he would recount 
even more than these that pass current upon the lips of the peo- 
ple, you would soon recognize in them a simple Americanization 
of the stories of ancient literature, which charmed our childhood 
and gave us many hours of the night when we dreamed with 
open eyes of the legends of the fatherland. Therefore we will 
write history. 

In the sixth year after the Walking Purchase, the people 
of this section, having previously built them a school-house and 
employed a school-master, who, on the Lord’s Day, would gather 
the people in the school-house and read to them from some 
printed sermon book that he had brought from the fatherland, 
became desirous of having a Church. The foundations were 
laid in 1754, at a place in almost the exact middle point of 
the territory of Boone’s Uppers, along the Indian Path lead- 
ing from Reading, through the Schuylkill Gap of the Mountains 
at Port Clinton, and thence onward to Sunbury, then called 
Shamokin; which path was later followed by the Centre Turn- 
pike, known as the Shamokin Turnpike, from Philadelphia to 
Sunbury. 

Here they erected a log building having no floors except the 
clay moistened and beaten down. Records tell us there were 
two windows with real glass, and a great double door. The in- 
terstices between the logs of the building were filled in with red 
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clay, native in this section, so that when the walls were entirely 
finished and the clay hardened, the appearance of the building 
was as if plastered with a red plaster on the outside and inside. 
This caused it to be known as the Red Church, a name which 
clings to it and its successors in the same place, to this date. 

The pulpit was placed in the north west corner of the build- 
ing, high up. The altar was in the very centre of the Church. 
Around and facing it were the pews of rough log 
puncheons, made from heavy logs split in half, smoothed on the 
split half with a broad axe, and having four holes bored into the 
round side at proper places, for bench legs. The House of 
worship was completed, and the first service held by the school- 
master on Trinity Sunday, A. D. 1755. Until 1754 the children 
of the community had been baptized by the school-master, but 
in that year the Reverend Daniel Schumacher, an itinerant 
preacher who served the Congregation at Allemangel, visited 
these people across the mountains and baptized some of their 
children. 

The first children baptized by him, as recorded in 
papers saved by the Congregation, were John Peter Leyde 
and Anna Maria Teuberth. These were days when a 
large number of self-constituted preachers, most of them of no 
character, went about among the people, officiating for the sake 
of the loaves and fishes. Or, as another author speaks of them, 
vagabonds prowling around, seeking to fish in the muddy waters. 
If, as history tells us, Schumacher was not an ordained minister 
of the Gospel, nor of savory moral character, the historians of 
the Lutheran Church in the districts of the Blue Mountains in 
America, will always owe to him a certain gratitude for having 
very carefully kept congregational records and a personal diary, 
the like of which, for completeness of early record, will scarcely 
be found in any of the old churches in our land. 

In the fall of the year 1755, however, great misfortune befell 
this congregation and its church. It was in October, while the 
settlers were yet unprotected, that the news reached the Indians 
of these mountain sections of the defeat of the English and 
Provincial Troops under General Braddock in Western Penn- 
sylvania, by the French and Indians. Whereupon, greatly 
strengthened in their belief that they could annihilate the white 
English and German settlers, and, rankling under a sense that 
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they had been cheated out of their lands, they started a general 
incursion upon the locality of our history. 

They forgot all their treaties, and remembered only their 
wrongs. All along the frontier of the Blue Mountains a concerted 
attack was planned and made. The first out-break came to the 
German residents on Penn Creek, but quickly it spread until the 
Blue Mountains marked the line of flame and murder, such as his- 
tory has seldom been called upon to record. The annals of 
Pennsylvania as resurrected from the ash-piles of the old State 
Capitol at Harrisburg, tell a story of murder and rapine that 
even at this distant date, makes the blood run cold. 

Though the Indians of the Lene Lenape Tribe had long 
feared, or rather respected Paul Heym and his little white mare, 
the call of the wild was upon them, and without respect to per- 
son, they started at Indian Run, murdering all whom they 
could overtake, down through where now stands Schuylkill 
Haven, or what was then known as John Fincher’s Mill, and on- 
ward down the valley through the Brunswicks and Manheims to 
the very top of the Blue Mountains. Even down in the North 
Kill the cry of their victims rose in the air. 

This paper must be of necessity of too general and short a 
character to relate the history of the sufferings and trials 
of these pioneer families, who had but lately dedicated 
their Zion unto God. Those who escaped the tomahawk re- 
turned to the districts east of the Blue Mountains in Alleman- 
gel and Maxatawney. Some less gentle historians speak of this 
escape as the Skedaddle of 1755. For ten years there was 
scarcely any one to return to the place of the old Red Church. 

But the fury of the Indians having been quelled, and the line 
of frontier forts having been established by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment for the defense and protection of settlers, those who es- 
caped the massacre began gradually to return, only to find 
their homes, their school and Church in ashes; their fields over- 
grown with weeds, briars and young shoots of trees; and to 
begin all over again the work which had cost them so much sacri- 
fice a decade or two ago. 

Among those returned were the Paul Heym, Peter Schmel- 
gert, Michael Teuberth, Christophel Schaber, and Michael Wey- 
mann, who had been the promoting spirits of the first Church. 
Scarcely had they put up temporary shacks for their 
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own housing, when they moved toward a rebuilding of the House 
of the Lord, as a thank offering for His grace which permitted 
them to return in peace unmolested. Thus was the second 
Church building undertaken in 1767, and since it was to be a 
thank offering to the Lord, it was undertaken on a much more 
pretentious scale, so that with their labor in again cleaning their 
fields, it took these earnest people three years to complete the 
structure, or until 1770. Then came the Reverend Mr. 
Schumacher to dedicate this second Church unto the service of 
the Triune God. 

From this point it may be well that the writer of this paper 
ceases his own comments, and quotes simply what the ancient 
records of this church contain. 


Title Page of the Record Book of Zion Church in West Bruns- 
wick, begun by Pastor Daniel Schumacher, in the year 1770. 


KIRCHENBUCH vor die EVANGELISCH LUTHERISCHE 
KIRCHE ZION in BRAUNSCHWEIGH, PENNSYL- 
VANIEN. 

IN THE NAME OF THE MOST HOLY AND ADORABLE 

TRINITY. AMEN! 

Whereas we have found it expedient, after the awful experi- 
ences which we suffered at the hands of these wild and heathen 
peoples, the Indians, so-called, in 1756, etc., to build us a new 
church in this place; having, by the grace of God, again attained 
to dwell peaceably and unmolested in our former possessions ; 
therefore, have we here resolved, in peace, love and unanimity 
one with another to erect a new church building, which was done 
and completed in the year 


1770. 


Record and Ordinance of the New Zion Church 
of 1770. 


ANNO 1770, 


On the first Sunday in Advent, I, DANIEL SCHUMACHER, 
Evangelical Lutheran Minister in Pennsylvania, was cordially 
invited by the Honorable Peter Schmelgerth, in the name of 
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the Christian Evangelical Lutheran Congregation, Jacob Schae- 
ffer; Michael Teuberth; M. Weymann; Gottfried Berger; Paul 
Heym and Christopher Schaber, to consecrate for them their 
newly erected Evangelical Lutheran Church, and to dedicate 
the same to the protection of God by the hand of Jesus: which 
I, therefore, did amid a large assemblage of the people in Penn- 
sylvania, beyond the Blue Mountains in Brunswick Township 
of the County of Berks; and named the church 


ZION, 
whereupon were ordained the following Church Articles :— 


1. This shall be and remain an Evangelical Lutheran 
Church unto us and our posterity, for whom also this church is 
dedicated. In it shall be preached and taught the Holy Gos- 
pel according to the tenets of the Unaltered Augsburg Confes- 
sion, and the Sacraments of the Lord Jesus rightly administered 
according to their institution; and, for the instruction of the 
young, the Catechismo Imtheri shall be employed. 

2 This Church shall be and continue free from all claims 
of the conference under the name of Muhlenberg, and in full 
and free enjoyment and practice of religious liberty which our 
gracious King James the Second, of Great Britain, has vouch- 
safed unto us and in which this church shall continue; for the 
maintenance of which we call upon God and upon all earthly 
potentates to protect, help and support us. 

3. The Evangelical Lutheran Members of this church shall 
have the privilege to elect their own Minister and Schoolmaster, 
and two men to serve for two or more years as deacons ( Vorste- 
her), who shall attend to the collections of all moneys, for alms 
and for pastor’s salary. 

4, The Minister must abide by the Bible (Old and New Tes- 
tament), and the teachings of the Lutheri Catechismum, not in- 
troducing novelties in religious matters; nor shall he interfere 
with the offerings of the congregation. He shall remain so 
long as the congregation desire to have him. Otherwise the 
congregation has the annual privilege to dismiss him and elect 
another. He shall be satisfied with the compensation which the 
congregation in its pleasure offers him. 

5. It is our express will and further intent that no man 
shall venture by any act of barter or device to alienate from this 
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congregation the church or any property belonging thereto or 
that may be acquired therefor; nor by any pretext of conveyance 
to assume to acquire any rights to play into the hands of others 
and bring us into confusion. On the other hand, this church of 
ours shall abide free from any and all claims or pretensions that 
might militate against our Christian Liberty. 

6. Finally, we set forth our general and sincere petition and 
prayer to all alike, be they of worldly or spiritual station, poten- 
tates or subjects, of any nationality, generation or station what- 
soever, not to violate this property or building, whether by might 
or assumption of right, by reason of passing generations, or 
any persecution of the Augsburg Confession in the land, or any 
perversions of church government, which might easily come 
about, as it is already evident here and there where it is sought to 
enslave us, or at least our children, by violence, as has been done; 
disturbing many churches and congregations, hither and thither 
working much confusion, seeking to appropriate unto themselves 
the fruit of our sweat (labor) and blood; and unless we guard 
with watchful eye, they will even resort to most subtle decep- 
tions to acquire and use our church for purposes totally con- 
trary to the purpose of its consecration. 

To this end may the Great, Almighty God keep His watch- 
ful eye upon us, our congregation and our Zion, to defend 
against every purpose of Satan, the world and her votaries; and 
guard, protect and maintain us and the church even as we have 
begun and consecrated all here in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; that they who come after 
may so continue and end all, unto which we implore the help of 
the One, True and Triune God, adored unto all eternity. Amen. 

Done in the year of our Lord 1770, the 10th of the reign of 
King George III of England, on the 3rd day of December, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, beyond the Blue Mountains, in the 
Township of Brunswick, County of Berks, at Zion Church. 

(Signed) Peter Schmelger. 
Caspar Brach. 
Georg Michael Daeuber. 
Georg Huntzinger. 
Phillipus Paussman. 
Christopher Schaber. 
Witnesses :—Conrad Rein, Henrich Kalbach. 
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NOTE:—The School House was built in the year of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ 1786, the deacons being Ludwig Zimmerman 
and Georg Orwig. 

The Dedicatory Sermon was preached on the First Sunday 
in Advent, Anno 1770, in Zion Church, from the words of 
David, in the 27th Psalm, v. 4. 

“One thing have I desired of the Lord, that I will seek after ; 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my 
life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his 
temple.” 


Preached by me, as their first Evangelical Lutheran Minister. 
(Signed), DANIEL SCHUMACHER, m. pp. 
Patria Hamburgum, prope albim. 


ZION CHURCH RECORDS. 
BRIEF OF LICENSE. 


JOHN PENN TO CONRAD REIN AND GEORGE 
REINHARD. 


On December 2nd, 1890, the late Reverend P. Anstadt, D. D., 
of York, Penna., transcribed a colonial document which he had 
discovered in the Archives of the State of Pennsylvania, at Har- 
risburg, which he sent to the Lutheran Observer for publication ; 
and which duly appeared in the number of that publication of 
January 9th, 1891. -In it an error made the date read 1720 in- 
stead of 1770. This was corrected in the issue of the “Observer” 
under date of January 16th, 1891. 


This valuable document reads as follows: 


BY THE HONORABLE JOHN PENN, ESQUIRE, 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, AND COMMAN- 
DER-IN-CHIEF OF THE PROVINCE OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, AND COUNTIES OF 
NEW CASTLE, KENT and SUSSEX 
ON THE DELAWARE:— 


TO ALL PEOPLE TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS 
COME, GREETING :— 
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Whereas, It hath been represented to me by the Humble Peti- 
tion of divers inhabitants of the Township of Brunswick over 
the Blue Mountains, on the Schuylkill, in the County of Berks, 
in the Province of Pennsylvania, members of the Protestant 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, that they were so unhappy now 
as to have no more a “Church in their Neighborhood to resort 
to with their families for the Public Worship of God, and that 
through their losses by the Incursions of the Savages during the 
late Indian War, were also unable to erect a church without the 
friendly assistance of the benevolent and well disposed”; and, 
therefore, humbly prayed me to grant my BRIEF or LICENSE 
to CONRAD REIN and GEORGE REINHARDT, two of the 
inhabitants of the said Church, to make a collection for the pur- 
pose aforesaid : 

And I, favoring their request, THESE ARE, THEREFORE, 
to permit and license the said CONRAD REIN and GEORGE 
REINHARDT, within the space of three years from the date 
hereof next ensuing, to make Collections of the good People 
within My Government who are willing to contribute towards 
the building of a Church or House of Worship for the religious 
worship of the Protestant Evangelical Lutheran Congregation 
at Brunswick Township aforesaid, any Sum or Sums of Money 
not exceeding the whole Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds, law- 
ful money of Pennsylvania aforesaid. 

Given under my Hand and Seal-at-Arms at the City of Phila- 
delphia, the Twenty-fourth Day of April, in the year of our 
Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and Twenty (seventy), 
and in the tenth year of the Reign of our Soverign Lord George 
the Third, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, and so forth. 

(Seal-at-Arms.) Signed, JOHN PENN. 
John Shippen, Jr., Secretary. 

This document contains an impression of what he calls His 
“Seal-at-Arms,” but which we cannot reproduce in print. 

After reading the ordinances of 1770, with their declamation 
against the “Conference under the name of Muhlenberg,” hav- 
ing reference to the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium founded 
in the year 1748 by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, the pioneer 
of the organization of the Lutheran Church in America, the 
future historian of Zion Church will interestingly follow the 
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changes of sentiment brought about in later years as evidenced 
in the records of the Congregation. 

That the Reverend (?) Schumacher was a thorough organi- 
zer cannot be ouestioned; but, questions having arisen as to his 
being an ordained Minister of the Gospel, the Synod, or Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, refused to acknowledge him or receive 
him into its membership. Personal ill-will toward Muhlenberg 
also embittered him against everything that the said Ministerium 
advocated. This opposition caused these people to be influenced 
to bind themselves body and soul, land and possessions, unto 
their children’s children, that they with their preachers would 
be free and outside of the union; considering themselves in 
much better repute because they could hire their pastors by the 
year and freely accept and dismiss them at their own good 
pleasure without consulting the pleasure and ordinances of the 
MINISTERIO MUHLENBERGIENSEM. In the official 
records of the Twenty-second annual convention of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, (Documentary History of the Minis- 
terium, p. 115), it became evident that these sources of confu- 
sion arising from the jealousies of men whose standing the 
Organized Church felt constrained to question led Mr. Schu- 
macher to undertake actually, out of all good order, to ordain 
young men to the Office of the Ministry. 

After serving these people in Zion Church for 27 years, to 
wit: 1754 to 1782, he was succeeded by Pastor Frederich 
DeMiller, who served one year and was succeeded by Pastor 
Gottlieb Deschler in 1783, who served five years, until 1788, 
being succeeded by Pastor Daniel Lehmann, (“a man of strong 
voice, which he exercised very freely”), the first of the pastors 
of Zion Church to stand in formal connection with the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania; who served the congregation for two 
years, 1789-1791, being succeeded by the Reverend John Fred- 
erich Obenhausen, in 1792, who being a licentiate of the Minis- 
terium, continued to serve here until one year before his full 
ordination by the said Ministerium at Easton, Pa., 1804, when 
he was followed in the pastorate by John Knoske. 

The influence of the successors of Pastor Schumacher, and 
especially of Licentitate Obenhausen, became felt unto an entire 
revulsion of the attitude of the congregation toward the Minis- 
terium, of Pennsylvania; and, in 1796, the congregation revised 
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its Constitution (Ordinances) to the effect that no pastor could 
be called who was not then or did not promise at once to 
become a member of the said Ministerium. 

This document of 1796 would be a valuable addition to the 
documentary history of Zion Church; but alas, only a small 
fragment of it remains. However, we have in good preservation 
the original copy of a most interesting document which the 
congregation had placed in the corner-stone of the re-built Zion 
Church 1799-1803, rescued and preserved almost entire when 
the building erected 1799-1803, was replaced by the present 
Church Building 1883-1884; and which will serve to show forth 
these changes of attitude as well as the deep earnestness of our 
forebears here in the following observance of churchly order. 


(The following is a translation of said paper :—) 


MEMORIA 
or 


A MEMORIAL DOCUMENT placed in the cornerstone of 
the new-built EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, 


ZION, in Brunswick Township, Berks County, Province of 
Pennsylvania, on the 4th day of October Anno 1799. 


At the laying of this corner-stone the Rev’d John Frederich 
Obenhausen preached from the text Isaiah 28:16, “Behold, I 
lay in Zion for a foundation, a tried stone, a precious corner- 
stone, a sure foundation: he that believeth shall not make haste.” 


IN THE NAME OF THE TRIUNE GOD; THE 
FATHER; AND THE SON; AND THE 
HOLY GHOST. AMEN. 


Whereas, it pleased God, largely through the instrumen- 
tal labors of the German people, to make this land unto a fruit- 
ful garden and as a pleasant meadow; and, some of the people 
of said nationality in this land and in this particular locality, 
who in the German Fatherland had learned and confessed the 
Christian Religion and the doctrines of salvation, desiring 
greatly not only themselves to continue steadfast in such doc- 
trine and maintain said worship unto death, serving God ac- 
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ceptably, but, wishing also that after their own demise such 
worship and doctrine should be maintained, practiced and es- 
teemed by their children ; 

And, Whereas, these Christian people so here residing were 
for many years, to wit: especially in 1756, troubled and greatly 
oppressed by the un-Christian natives, namely the Indians; but, 
by divine grace, at last did attain to a state of peace from their 
enemies, and having received from King James the Second of 
Great Britain, together with the other inhabitants of the land, a 
charter of liberty to worship God according to the dictates of 
their consciences : 

Therefore, afterward also, certain persons of the Evangelical 
Lutheran faith united to organize a congregation. The organi- 
zers were Peter Schmelgert, Caspar Brach, Georg Michael Deu- 
ber, Georg Huntzinger, M. Weymann, Gottfried Berger, Paul 
Heym, Christophel Schaber, Philip Pausman and others more, 
who built in this place and upon this ground a Lutheran 
Church unto the Lord our Father, wherein were taught the 
pure Word of God and the sacraments rightly administered 
unto them according to the institution and command of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Having attained their purpose under the grace of 
God, their new church was consecrated on December 3rd, 1770, 
being the First Sunday in Advent, by Pastor Daniel Schu- 
macher, and that same day publicly declared and accepted by 
the inhabitants of this community as an absolutely Lutheran 
Church, so there to be and continue unto the end of time. 

And whereas, after said church had been built and the Triune 
God there served and worshipped for some years, the congrega- 
tion determined to purchase (take up) this piece of ground for 
Evangelical Lutheran Church and School purposes. This was 
done through the agency of Georg Kuemmel, Andreas Gilbert 
and Adam Wagener, in the name and for the property of the 
aforenamed Lutheran Congregation here in Brunswick Town- 
ship. (1794). 

Now, therefore, this Evangelical Lutheran Church Building, 
having stood for upward of Twenty-nine years, has grown old 
and in need of improvements entailing great expenses; and, also, 
the congregation of Jesus has in the meantime greatly increased 
and grown until this church has become much too small to ac- 
commodate the congregation properly, the beloved congregation 
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resolved, by the grace of God, to build a new and larger house 
of prayer unto the Lord our God that the congregation may 
have a fitting place to worship God to the glory of Christ, and 
be fitted with prayer and praise unto eternal blessedness. 

That this might be accomplished in good order, unto the glory 
of God, the following building overseers (Baumeister) have been 
elected :—Georch Orwig, Georch Dreer and Paul Heym, in whom 
there is absolute confidence that by the favor of God, unto the 
glory of Jesus, and in love unto their brethren, they will com- 
plete this great work here undertaken. The beloved congrega- 
tion also pledges the performance of its full duty to them, not 
deserting but faithfully supporting them, that all this work may 
be performed in love, peace and unity. 

Upon the completion of this church, whose corner-stone we 
today lay, as the New Zion Church, the following Articles of 
Constitution shall obtain, prevail and be established for the 
government of said New Zion Church, to wit :— 

I. The Church Council (Kirchen-Rath) shall not permit a 
few persons in the congregation to select a preacher to minister, 
preach and teach after their good pleasure, but, at all times 
the election of a minister, as well as of the Schoolmaster, shall 
be referred to the entire congregation to be chosen by a majority 
of their votes cast. 

II. The Church Council of this congregation shall use all 
diligence to prevent the nomination for the pastorate and the 
service in the pulpit here, except under most extreme necessity, 
of any minister who is not, or who refuses forthwith to become a 
member of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerii. The Council 
shall further observe and insist that only such ministers and 
schoolmasters be called to serve under their administration, of 
whom they shall have good and sufficient credentials as to purity 
of doctrine and Christian behavior, and who so continue, while 
serving here, true to the doctrine of Jesus and our Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession. Should any of them fail in this, the 
Council shall publish the fact to the congregation, who shall, by 
their votes, dismiss such from their office and elect others instead. 

III. The Church Council shall exercise diligence to main- 
tain this new church and schoolhouse in good repair, that this 
Evangelical Lutheran Church and School land be not despoiled 
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or alienated, but remain the heritage of the congregation unto 
the last of the days. 

IV. Should any one or more of the members of the Church 
Council resign or remove, the power to name their successors 
shall not devolve unto the Council alone without the recognition 
of the right of the congregation to elect; but, the congregation 
shall proceed in an orderly manner, according to the Ordinance 
of September 4th, 1796, in all respects, so that their privileges 
continue inviolate as well as the liberties assured by said articles. 

V. Though the burial-ground, (Gottes-Acker), here belongs 
to the Evangelical Lutheran Congregation alone; nevertheless, 
it shall be open to others, namely the Reformed people, for the 
burial of their dead therein; and this, so long until these people 
acquire their own cemetery property. 

VI. Concerning the burials in the cemetery, the following 
order shall be observed by both parties: (Lutheran and 
Reformed), when one or more persons die at the same time, 
the one who died first shall be permitted to be interred first, so 
that all causes of strife among us or upon the cemetery be 
avoided and we continue to dwell together in love one toward 
another as becometh Christians. 

VII. Since we desire not alone to provide for our own soul’s 
salvation, but that of our children as well; and, indeed, that 
the foundation of their Christian life be laid in the German 
Christian School, we have provided that such might be continued 
by our successors as well, in order that our beloved youth be 
taught and trained to maintain the German Church and School, 
to prize and maintain the same in flourishing condition 
To this end we have erected upon this property an Evangelical 
Lutheran School House in the year of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ 1786, when Ludewig Zimmermann and Georch 
Orwig served the congregation as deacons. 

VIII. Though said school house is built upon Evangelical 
Lutheran ground, and provision is made that the schoolmaster 
must always be an Evangelical Lutheran Christian, nevertheless, 
the schoolmaster residing and teaching therein shall be obliged 
to teach children of other faiths to read, write and cipher; and, 
should the parents of such children desire it, he shall permit 
such children to use their own catechism, and, being specially 
paid extra for their instruction, he shall devote to them like 
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time and care as he owes toward the children of this congrega- 
tion, holding all the children in like esteem, being no respecter 
of persons within the school. 

IX. It shall be required of the schoolmaster not only to 
teach the children well to read, write and cipher, in the German 
language, but he shall diligently instruct them in the Cate- 
chisms Lutherii, and the Holy Scriptures, that is to say the 
Bible. He shall regularly sing with the children such familiar 
hymns as are used in the public service in the church; and, as a 
matter of primary import to their Christianity, he shall teach 
the children to pray unto the Triune God in the Name of Jesus 
Christ, that the religion of Jesus be inculcated, prospered and 
fixed in our young people unto the end of the days. 

X. The Schoolmaster who desires to serve at this place shall 
not only be a friend of the religion of Jesus, but of good morals 
as well, that he may at all times by example and precept appear 
before the congregation as a faithful servant, the friend of God, 
alway guarding against every offense to tender youth. 

XI. And now, at the building of this new church, the be- 
loved parents in this congregation pledge themselves to send their 
children regularly to the services in God’s house and the school; 
and remembering ever that they must in the last day render an 
accoant of their children, they will ever pray unto God for 
faithful and upright teachers to teach them and their children 
in right paths unto eternal life. 

XII. The beloved youth of the congregation at the building 
of this new church likewise pledge themselves never, by godless 
life or act, to desecrate this house nor their schoolhouse, but 
will frequent the same alway to the Glory of God; and, if they 
be sent to church or school here, they will diligently apply 
themselves to acquire a knowledge of God and Jesus Christ, to 
live holy lives, and at last to die the death of the righteous; 
never to be disobedient toward their teachers, making theirs a 
tabor of sorrow, which is never well. 

XIII. This, then, is the established constitution to be ob- 
served for the government of the new Zion Church and School; 
and this document, a copy of which we this day deposit in the 
corner-stone, shall be read by the minister or the schoolmaster 
to the congregation annually, or at least biennially, to remind 
them of their privileges and ordinances, and that our successors 
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may observe what the Apostle Paul has written, (I Cor. 14:40), 
“Let all things be done decently and in order,” and all other 
Christian communities may at all times rejoice to observe our 
good order and the steadfastness of our faith in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. (Col. 2:5). 

“May all who have accepted Jesus as their Lord continue in 
Him, being steadfast in the faith even as they have been taught, 
ever gratefully holding fast the order of salvation which we have 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, and vigilant against them that 
would despoil us of our faith through vain conceits of philosophy 
and idle deceptions of men after the manner of the world. 

And thou, O ever faithful God and Father, wilt have mercy 
upon all Thy Christendom, especially also toward this Thy con- 
gregation. Maintain in her Thy beloved peace and brotherly 
love among us. Blessed Father, bless and preserve from harm 
and danger those who labor at Thy house. At all times, also. 
bless, O Lord, those who open their hand of charity at this time 
to contribute toward the payment of the great expenses here 
entailed. Yea, Lord, be Thou evermore the God and Saviour 
of all who favor Thy house. Help the parents, O God, and by 
Thy Holy Spirit guide them to so train their children in the 
knowledge of Jesus that, after the demise of the elders, these 
may be of the elect of the Lord, maintaining the faith in our Lord 
Jesus. Bless the congregation with faithful teachers for old 
and young. Yea, Lord Jesus, Thou alone art the Lord of Thy 
dearly bought church and all things. Unto Thee we commend 
this new house of prayer. May this church ever abide under 
Thy gracious guardianship.” 

At this point it is evident that a page of this document has 
been lost. Most likely containing the names of the officers of 
the congregation at that time. 

The records of this ancient congregation show many more 
interesting events in its development, but sufficient has been 
quoted for the purpose of this paper; to show the pioneer organi- 
zation of Lutheranism beyond the Blue Mountains. What a 
fruitful mother old Zion became and how well her daughters 
carried out her purposes with most commendable fidelity, would 
be shown if time permitted to add the records of St. Peter’s 
Church, Pinegrove (founded 1779), Jerusalem Church at 
Schuylkill Haven (founded 1786), Frieden’s Church at New 
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Ringgold (founded 1798), and St. Paul’s Church of West Penn 
Township (founded 1800), all of which had for their founders 
some of the original founders, or descendants of the original 
founders of Zion’s Church in Brunswick. 

Thus did Lutheranism flourish in Boone’s Uppers and the 
adjacent territory. Until 1795 there is no record of any other 
denomination being organized or any other Church established 
than the Lutheran Church; though there are records at the 
Church in New Ringgold, known as “the Church at the Little 
Schuylkill,” of the activities of some of the Moravian Mission- 
aries sent out by Count Zinzendorf, from Bethlehem, Pa., who 
gathered people in groves and on barnfloors to conduct services 
for them. This, however, was regarded with a good deal of 
suspicion, because of their assumed authority in Zinzendorf’s 
claim to have the official appointment from the Old Country as 
a Lutheran Superintendent of Pennsylvania. 

The first church of another denomination was the Church of 
the German Reformed people, built within a few rods of the 
old Zion Lutheran Church, and maintained there until 1832, 
when a union was effected after the removal of a large number 
of both Reformed and Lutheran people to form a new congrega- 
tion in Orwigsburg, Pa., leaving both the congregations in 
Brunswick with greatly reduced membership. It would be 
interesting to trace from this beginning the history of union 
churchism in this section, but that does not properly belong 
here. 

I have submitted this paper solely with the view that there 
might be some little record of the beginnings of Lutheranism 
in this transmontane district, which was the first frontier line 
recognized in America. And what one hundred and sixty-five 
years since have wrought, will be more wonderful to behold after 
a few more centuries roll by, and the historian of that day turns 
back to the records like those of old Zion, in the Blue Mountains, 
in Brunswick, County of Berks, and State of Pennsylvania. 

Orwigsburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE III. 


CARL FERDINAND WILHELM WALTHER, D.D., THE 
LUTHER OF AMERICA.* 


BY REV. H. H. WALKER. 


The life and work of Doctor C. F. W. Walther, the centennial 
of whose birth has recently been celebrated by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Lutherans in this and other countries, deserves more 
than passing notice. 


Let me first give a brief survey of the life of this man of God. 
Walther was born on the 25th of October, 1811, in the King- 
dom of Saxony, Germany, not very far from where Luther first 
saw the light of day. Unlike Luther, however, he was not a 
poor miner’s son, but the son of a Lutheran pastor, his fore- 
fathers having been in the ministry of the Lutheran church for 
several generations. But this preacher’s son never was ashamed 
to sit at the feet of the miner’s son, to learn from him the pre- 
cious truths of God’s saving Word. 

At the age of ten years, in 1821, Walther entered the “Gym- 
nasium,” or college, where he remained eight years. On leaving 
college he received from his teachers the written testimonial 
that he was “especially worthy to be admitted to the academic 
studies” and that he had “never deserved nor received even the 
slightest censure.” Being very fond of music, he wished to de- 
vote his life to a musical career; his father, however, objected; 
and as an obedient son young Walther entered the Lutheran 
University of Leipzig to study theology, remaining four years. 
Here, however, his studies were interrupted for half a year by 
a severe illness, which for a time even threatened to become fatal. 
The good Lord, however, turned the sickness into a blessing; 
while convalescing, Walther found in his father’s library the 
works of Luther. He read them eagerly, thus laying the founda- 
tion for his almost unequalled acquaintance with Luther’s writ- 
ings. 


® A paper read before the Historical Academy of the Lutheran Church at Harris- 
burg, Pa., December 1911. 
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On the fifteenth of January, 1837, he was ordained to the 
office of the holy ministry in Braeunsdorf, a small village in 
Saxony. Here he began with great fervor to preach Christ and 
Him crucified. This soon excited antagonism on the part of 
many members of the congregation, since for more than forty 
years rationalistic preachers had occupied that pulpit. Com- 
plaints were lodged against him before his ecclesiastical super- 
iors, who also were all rationalists, and by whom he was repeat- 
edly reprimanded and fined. 

These experiences induced the youg preacher to resign his 
office in 1838 (16th Sunday after Trinity), to join the company 
of earnest Lutheran Christians, numbering about 800 souls, who 
were preparing to emigrate to the United States in order to es- 
cape the vexations and the oppressions of the rationalistic church 
officials in Saxony. Several other ministers and candidates for 
the ministry, among them an elder brother and a brother-in-law 
of Walther, had already joined these emigrants who were des- 
tined to become our Lutheran “Pilgrim Fathers.” On five ships 
they sailed from Bremen, on the third of November, 1838. Wal- 
ther was to take passage on the “Amalia,” but God had decreed 
otherwise. When Walther arrived at Bremen there was no room 
left for him on that vessel. Accomodations were secured for him 
on another ship. Of the “Amalia” nothing was ever heard again. 
Tt no doubt went down with all on board. God in His kind and 
wise providence had preserved His young servant who was to be 
unto Him a chosen vessel for a great and blessed work in the 
Lutheran Church, especially here in America. On the fifth of 
January 1839 the Saxon emigrants landed at New Orleans, and 
on the 19th of February they arrived at St. Louis. Some of the 
company remained in the city; but the great majority settled in 
Perry county, Missouri, about 100 miles south of St. Louis, 
where Walther for a short time served two small congregations. 
Early in the year 1841 he was called to St. Louis to become the 
successor of his brother Otto Herman Walther, who, after minis- 
tering for but two years to those emigrants who had remained 
in that city, had so soon been called by God to his eternal reward. 

In St. Louis Walther remained and labored as pastor and pro- 
fessor until his death. In September of the year 1844 he began 
to publish, with the financial assistance of his congregation, a 
church paper under the title of “Der Lutheraner,” bearing the 
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motto: “God’s Word and Luther’s doctrine pure shall now and 
evermore endure.” This “Lutheraner” became the blessed 
means of calling together a small number of like-minded 
Lutheran preachers. 

As a result, the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other States was 
organized at Chicago, in April, 1847, twelve pastors with their 
congregations and ten pastors without their congregations join- 
ing this new Synod. Walther was the leader in this movement 
and naturally was elected president. 

While yet in Perry county, Mo., in 1839, Walther in company 
with a few other pastors and candidates had erected a small log 
hut which was to serve as a college and seminary for the train- 
ing of young men for the Christian ministry as well as for giving 
a general higher education to those not having the ministry in 
view. This log-cabin-college became the fruitful mother of the 
numerous flourishing educational institutions of the Missouri 
Synod. In the year 1849 this institution was by resolution of 
the newly organized Synod transferred to St. Louis, and Walther 
was elected professor of theology. In this capacity he continued 
to serve the church until the Lord called His faithful servant 
home to his eternal reward on the 7th of May, 1887. 

By the grace of God, Walther became one of the truly great 
theologians of our church, probably the greatest Lutheran theo- 
logian of the 19th century, the blessed effects and results of whose 
labors are extending far beyond the borders of our own country, 
to South America, to Germany, to Scandinavia, to India, to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Walther, in fact, became the Luther of 
America. Whilst Luther is the great Reformer of the church, 
leading her out of the Babylonian captivity of popery, Walther 
became the Restorer of our church, particularly here in America. 

When Walther began his labors, the Lutheran church was deep 
down in the dust. The name, indeed, was still there; but the 
distinctive doctrines of our church had been discarded by the 
leaders of the church. The principles and practices of the many 
surrounding denominations prevailed among those that called 
themselves Lutherans. Ah, our dear church, the great church 
of the Reformation, was lying in the dust, almost ashamed of 
herself, of her name. Even the Augsburg Confession some were 
ready to abrogate and to substitute for it a so-called “Definite 
Platform.” Mainly through Walther’s untiring labors our church 
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received her back-bone again and was enabled to rise from the 
dust and to stand upon her own feet, rejoicing in the possession 
of the glorious blessings of the great Reformation of the six- 
teenth century. 

The motto inscribed on Walther’s theological banner was, 
“Back to Luther!” He lived and moved in the doctrines of 
Luther and the Lutheran church, because he had found them in 
every instance to agree fully with the teachings of the Holy Writ. 
He was animated ard.actuated by the same spirit that animated 
and actuated Luther. His heart was aglow with a burning zeal 
for the saving truth of God’s Word, as it had been brought to 
light again by Luther, and as it is shining brightly in the noble 
Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

In the true spirit of the Reformation Walther’s whole theology 
was controlled by these two cardinal principles: (1) The only 
source and rule of all doctrines are the Holy Scriptures; and (2) 
The grace of God alone saves us through faith in Jesus Christ :— 
Sola Scriptura, sola gratia, sola fide, according to the words of 
Christ: “If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples 
indeed; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” John 8:31-32 and the words of St. Paul: “By 
grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of yourselves: it 
is the gift of God: not of works, lest any man should boast.” 
(Eph. 2:8-9). 

As to the first point, Walther’s position was this: Whatever 
the Bible declares to be the truth, that is truth, though the whole 
world may declare it to be false; on the other hand, whatever the 
Bible declares to be false and erroneous, that is false and errone- 
ous, though the whole world, yea an angel from heaven, declare 
it to be correct and true. He did not allow human reason and 
intellect to sit in judgment over or correct a truth revealed in 
the Scriptures. He did not follow church traditions nor listen 
to alleged new revelations. The Bible alone, the whole Bible, 
end nothing but the Bible in theology—that was Walther’s posi- 
tion in regard to the Bible. Therefore also as to interpreting 
the Scriptures his principle was: Scripture is to be explained by 
Scripture, or, in other words, the Holy Spirit speaking to us in 
the Scriptures must explain Himself, must be His own inter- 
preter, just as every man must be and is the best interpreter of 
his own words. Whether a so-called fundamental doctrine of the 
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Holy Scriptures or a so-called non-fundamental doctrine was un- 
der discussion, Walther never would depart from the Word as he 
found it written in the Holy Scriptures. Let me quote a few 
sentences from one of his sermons. Speaking of Christ’s temp- 
tation by the devil and Christ’s repeated answer, “It is written,” 
“Tt is written again,” Walther exclaims: “O great, important, 
golden, heavenly, eternal words of the Son of God! Oh that 
these words could be written in the firmament in fiery letters, 
so that all men, all heretics, all doubters, all unbelievers, all sor- 
rowing hearts, all sinners would have to read them daily! Oh 
that these words could be inscribed upon the hearts of all men 
with iron pencils and with indelible letters! Oh hear it, ye 
who still are doubting whether the Word of God in the Old and 
New Testaments be the Word of the living God; hear and con- 
sider: when the Son of God was tempted by the power of Satan, 
then He merely said, “It is written,” and with these few words 
from the Scriptures of the Old Testament He demolished all the 
entrenchments and bulwarks of the hellish spirit. How could 
Christ have proved more clearly and more incontrovertibly to all 
the world that the Bible is the everlasting Word of Him who 
made heaven and earth; that this Word shall stand firm and im- 
movable when all, all shall pass away!” Yes, Walther trembled at 
the Word of God; therefore God did to him what He had prom- 
ised, saying, “To this man will I look, even to him that 
trembleth at my Word.” (Isa. 66:2). From the Word of God in 
the Bible Walther absolutely refused to depart in the least; on it 
he stood firm and immovable as a true son of Luther. This is 
what made him invincible. 

As to the second cardinal principle which controlled Walther’s 
theology throughout, justification and salvation by grace alone 
through faith in Jesus Christ, the crucified and risen Lord, Wal- 
ther said with Luther: “In my heart reigns supreme and shall 
reign supreme, this one article, viz., the faith in my dear Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is the beginning, the middle, and the end of all 
my spiritual and divine thoughts which I ever may have day and 
night.” Walther often quoted these words of Luther. Like 
Luther, he had to pass through severe trials and torturing doubts 
before he found peace for his troubled soul through faith in the 
blood of the Lamb of God; but having once by the grace of God 
found this peace he unwaveringly held fast to it and with trum- 
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pet tones proclaimed it to his students and to all whom he could 
reach with voice or pen. 

These two cardinal principles which controlled his theology 
Walther endeavored to engraft indelibly upon the minds and 
hearts of his students; and thus equipped he sent them forth to 
preach. 

Much could and should be said of Walther as professor, as 
the chief founder and zealous advocate of institutions for higher 
education, especially for the training of young men for the min- 
istry; as a powerful preacher; as the chief organizer and leader 
of the Missouri Synod, and later on of the Synodical Conference ; 
as an ardent advocate of the parochial school system, his motto 
being “Christian schools for Christian children”; much, I say, 
might be said of him also as a man of prayer, as a humble 
Christian, as a man of broad learning, considerable eloquence, 
and genuine refinement. But time will not permit this, and I 
forbear. I will merely add: Walther was a great man among the 
truly great in Israel, more particularly in our beloved Lutheran 
Zion. This, I am confident, will be recognized and acknowledged 
more and more as the years go by. The blessed work of this de- 
vout servant of the Master and his influence in the upbuilding 
of a true confessional Lutheran Church will be felt for cen- 
turies to come. 

Let me call attention to one more point in Walther’s life 
and work. To many he is known mostly as a great controversialist, 
a fighter. It is true, as he was great in every other respect, as 
mentioned before, he was also great in this 1espect, however, 
not by choice, not because he delighted in controversy, but of 
necessity. Walther was a man of peace; and he prayed and 
worked for peace in our Lutheran Zion. But the peace he sought 
and labored incessantly to establish is the peace based on unity 
of spirit, on unity in doctrine and faith in full accordance with 
God’s Word; not a mere outward sham pedce with inward dis- 
cord, saying, Let us agree to disagree. The love of Christ and 
the truth as it is in Jesus constrained him to obey also this 
injunction of the Holy Scriptures, that we should earnestly con- 
tend for the faith once delivered unto the saints (Jude 3). 
Walther never contended for mere human opinions, but he did 
fight against human opinions being introduced into theology. 
Here only God’s Word, God’s opinion must prevail. Walther wat 
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ever zealous in building the walls of Zion with the trowel of the 
Word of truth, but at the same time he kept his sword girded at 
his side (Nehem. 4:17-18) ; and as he was diligent and skillful in 
building, so was he ever ready and valiant in wielding the sword 
of the Spirit to defend the truth against all perversions, to con- 
tend for the faith once delivered unto the saints against all 
false doctrines. And God has signally blessed Walther’s con- 
tending for the truth as it is revealed to us by God in the Bible, 
and as it is confessed by our Lutheran Church in her con- 
fessional writings, especially in the Unaltered Augsburg Confes- 
sion. By God’s grace Walther achieved one victory after another, 
so that in the course of years many former opponents became 
friends and joined him in the defense of the truth as believed 
and confessed by our church. 

And now, in conclusion, let us take a brief glance at the re- 
sults of the untiring labors of this faithful servant of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

When the Synod of Missouri was organized under the leader- 
ship of Walther in April, 1847, twelve congregations with their 
pastors and ten pastors without their congregations joined this 
new organization. One condition of membership in this Synod 
was and is to-day the acknowledging not only of the Bible 
as the inspired Word of God, but also of all the Confessions of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church as a correct and true exhibi- 
tion and explanation of this Word. It was freely predicted 
that on such a confessional basis the Synod could not thrive and 
become a power in this land of freedom. In ten years it would 
come to an ignominious end. 

But what has, under God’s blessing, become of this Synod? 
When Walther was called home, in May 1887, Synod numbered 
1,424 congregations and 544 preaching stations, 931 ministers 
and 37 professors in the various institutions of the Synod, 75,504 
children attending the parochial schools, taught by 620 teachers 
and by hundreds of pastors. In the seven institutions of Synod 
777 young men were preparing for the ministry or for the office 
of school teacher. “The Lutheraner,” the official church paper 
of Synod, had a circulation of 19,500, and “Lehre und Wehre,” 
a monthly magazine of theology, was published in 1,800 copies. 

And what of the Missouri Synod to-day? Walther’s spirit is 
still very much alive among us, and God’s blessings accordingly 
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have not ceased since Walther’s demise, but have been graciously 
continued and increased. The Missouri Synod to-day is by far 
the largest individual synod in America. At present it numbers 
2,123 pastors, and 90 professors (most of them theologically 
trained) in the various institutions for higher education, the 
number of students being 1,817. Of this number 309 are study- 
ing for the ministry at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 103 new 
students having entered last September. The Synod has another 
theological seminary at Springfield, Ill.; furthermore 18 col- 
leges and academies, and 13 institutions of charity, such as hos- 
pitals, orphanages, homes for the aged and epileptics, an institu- 
tion for the deaf and dumb, and a sanitarium for consumptives. 
The Missouri Synod to-day numbers 2,737 congregations, and 
1,031 preaching stations, 529,287 communicant members, and 
2,130 parochial schools. The Synod is divided into 22 Districts, 
one of these being an English district, and has churches in 43 
States of the Union, also in all the provinces of Canada. One 
district is in Brazil, South America. A number of pastors are in 
Australia, New Zealand, England, and in Germany. The Synod 
is at present carrying on mission work in this country among the 
negroes, Jews, Slovaks, Lithuanians, Poles, Finns, Persians, and 
Indians, and foreign mission work in India. 

During the past summer a so-called General Conference met 
at Upsala in Sweden, which was attended by over 700 partici- 
pants, a number of them being from America. One reporter 
writes in a German church paper: “How instructive it would 
have been, if the American delegates had told us in what re- 
spects or points the flourishing Lutheran Church of North 
America can serve us as a guide.” To this another German 
church paper replies: “The question has been answered long ago 
by Dr. Walther, one of the founders of the flourishing Synod of 
Missouri.” Let me give you Walther’s answer. He writes: 
“What was the way in which the Lord granted us these blessings ? 
Tt was none other way than this: that we established nothing 
new, nothing of our own, but that we asked for the old paths 
and walked in the good, old ways (Jer. 6:16) ; that we sat down 
as pupils at the feet of Luther and other orthodox, godly teachers, 
now triumphing in heaven and walked in their footsteps; that 
we took the Church of the Reformation for our pattern and her 
pure Confessions for our banner and guiding star, and made 
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them a wall round about us We have tried whether the 
tree of our Lutheran Church, which formerly for centuries bore 
such precious fruits for the salvation of millions, would not 
to-day yet prove its former sprouting and fruitbearing power. 
And, behold, our hope has not been put to shame 

doctrine has now again shown its old and eternally new power. 
By it thousands of souls have again been led to faith and 
through faith unto salvation; and a church has arisen one in 
faith and confession and shining in love and good works.” 
Brosamen, p. 540. 

Indeed, Luther is the Reformer of the church, sent by God 
to lead her back to the old doctrines of the prophets and apostles ; 
he is an angel having the everlasting Gospel to be preached unto 
them that dwell on the earth; and Walther is the man of God 
who has led our church back to Luther and restored to her the 
blessings of that great Reformation, the pure old doctrines of 
the Word of God. 

May the good Lord soon raise up men who will take the vast 
treasures which Walther in his numerous German writings has 
left behind as a precious heritage for the church and make them 
available to the English speaking portion of our dear church, and 
thus hasten the day when we all shall be able to see more clearly 
eye to eye, as a united church, one in spirit, one in doctrine, one 
in faith and confession, stand firmly together on that platform 
which was laid down at the time of the Reformation and to 
which our church has so persistently been called back by the 
clarion trumpet of the sainted Doctor Carl Ferdinand Wilhelm 
Walther. 

York, Pa. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE SCRIPTURES AND THE CONFESSION IN THE 
GENERAL SYNOD CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


BY REV. JUNIUS B. REMENSNYDER, D. D., LL.D. 
President of the General Synod. 


Discussion in the church papers has apparently closed respect- 
ing the proposed amendments to the constitution of the General 
Synod. Nevertheless, such discussion, if carried on with mutual 
consideration, and with sufficient breadth for each party to see 
the force in the other’s standpoint, cannot but be educational and 
enlightening. 

Rev. Dr. Singmaster, in the last number of the QUARTERLY 
contributed a really valuable article, setting forth the gist of the 
proposed action in his own dispassionate, lucid anl masterful 
way. This is a study and review of the whole question. 

The intent of the present brief article is to touch upon but a 
single objection that has been raised, and which, in the minds 
of many, seems to have no inconsiderable weight. This adverse 
point is that the proposed Constitutional Amendment, in its 
form of confessional subscription, puts the Holy Scriptures and 
the Augsburg Confession in a single paragraph and sentence, 
when it should separate them. This objection is thus stated in 
one of our church papers by a leading opponent; “It lightly and 
trippingly combines its testimony with reference to the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice— that is, the Bible— and the 
correct exhibition of the faith and doctrine of our Church—that 
is the Augsburg Confession—in a single paragraph and in a 
single sentence. It fails to indicate the place of emphasis, and 
thus, unwittingly perhaps, but nevertheless effectively, allies 
itself with that party in our Church which almost from the be- 
ginning looked upon the confessions not merely as symbols, as 
testimonies, but as sources of truth almost if not quite equal to 
Scripture itself.” 

Now let us look at the Amendment, that it may speak for 
itself; “With the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Fathers, 
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the General Synod receives and holds the Canonical Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments as the Word of God and the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice; and it receives and 
holds the Unaltered Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition 
of the faith and doctrine of our Church as founded upon that 
Word.” Could anything be better said than that, defining the 
“Canonical Scriptures” as the sole rule of faith, and the Con- 
fession as the faith of our church “founded upon the Word,” as 
its sole source and authority? 

The above criticism contends that the Scriptures and the Con- 
fession should not be in the same sentence. But that is the only 
natural method, when you wish to define the relation of two 
things to each other,—the consequent depending upon the ante- 
cedent. 

Thus, suppose we were to adopt this criticism and put the 
Scriptures and the Confession in separate sentences. Such a 
co-adjustment would involve equality far more than the de- 
pendent form. But how then would any relation be expressed 
between them—the very thing you are after? The only way to 
do this would be to follow the two sentences with a third, in 
which you mentioned them both, or you would not have your 
desired relation. Does not this prove the reductio ad absurdum? 
The reason why the proposed Amendment states in one sentence 
the sole authority of Scripture as the norm of faith, and the 
Augsburg Confession as deriving all its authority from that 
scripture, is because that is the only natural and rational way 
to define the confession’s dependency upon the Divine Word. 

“Lightly and trippingly,” says this critic, the amendment com- 
bines the Bible and the Augsburg Confession. This is a most 
serious reflection upon the present constitution of the General 
Synod, which has thus combined the two for nearly half a 
century; and also upon the present Common Service Com- 
mittee. Drs. Singmaster and Clutz have already voiced their 
protest against this censure, and as the objector took part in the 
critical work of that Committee, he knows how seriously, 
laboriously and conscientiously all sought to frame the very 
fittest and most reverent form possible. On sober, sccond 
thought, we think he would scarcely assert that action was taken 
in a careless and flippant manner. 

But, since our critic cannot have his impracticable scheme of a 
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single sentence, he deduces this sweeping and ominous con- 
clusion. “It effectively allies itself with that party which looked 
upon the confessions not merely as symbols, as testimonies, but 
as sources of truth almost if not quite equal to the Scripture 
itself.” Was ever a more evident non-sequitur than this ex- 
pressed in language? Because you will not put down two state- 
ments side by side—an attitude of equality—but connect them in 
such a manner as to show the absolute dependence of one upon 
the other, therefore you are asserting their co-ordinate authority ! 
And then, upon this thoroughly baseless assumption, the critic 
proceeds to read all of us a lecture upon our sacrilegious sym- 
bolatry, and the dreadful abyss into which we are hurrying with 
fatal velocity. 

To further show the fallibility of the good Doctor’s reasoning, 
as bearing decisively on this question, let us look at the manner 
in which the forms of subscription of our church the world over 
conjoin the Confession and the Bible. This is the more perti- 
nent because our critic issues this very challenge, He says: 
“With this attitude the Fathers of the General Synod were not 
in sympathy. With this attitude catholic Lutherans the world 
over are not in sympathy.” We cheerfully accept this challenge. 
We have seen the logical fitness of the proposed form, now let us 
mark how practical common sense has made the application. 

The great Lutheran theologian, Hutter (1563-1616), gives 
this obligation for candidates for the ministry, as current in his 
day: “I solemnly promise that I will not depart from the Pro- 
phetical and Apostolical doctrine, as contained in sum in the 
articles of the Augsburg Confession. I will not teach contrary to 
these.” Here we have the “light and tripping” style and the 
symbolatry of a single sentence. 

The subscription in that ideal Lutheran kingdom, saxony, 
which form was prepared under the sway of that great triumver- 
ate, Luthardt, Kahnis and Delitzsch, reads: “I promise before 
God that I will teach and preach purely, the Gospel of Christ, 
as contained in the Holy Scriptures, and as witnessed in the un- 
altered Augsburg Confession.” Here we have the same con- 
junction. 

WorremBerc,—form of ordination: “Especially do you hereby 
promise to hold yourself to the Holy Scripture, and to allow 
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yourself no deviation from the evangelical system of doctrine 
contained in the Augsburg Confession.” 

Dr. Theodore Kaftan, Bishop of Schleswig, wrote lately that, 
in his judgment one of the best forms of confessional obligation 
was that of the Lutheran church of SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN. It is: 
“T affirm and promise before God that in the office of teaching 
intrusted to me, I will faithfully abide by the true doctrine of the 
Divine Word, as the same is derived from the Holy Scriptures, 
and is summarized in the unaltered Augsburg Confession.” 

SweEpen: “I promise to proclaim in its purity, the Word of 
God, as it is given in the Holy Scriptures, and as it is testified 
to by the confessional books of our church.” 

This gives us practically a European consensus: let us now 
come to America. In 1848, the year of the organization of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the Patriarch Muhlenberg de- 
clared at the consecration of St. Michael’s church, Philadelphia, 
that the foundation stones of this church have been laid with the 
intention that in it the Evangelical Lutheran doctrine, according 
to the Prophets and Apostles, and the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession, and all the other symbolical books, shall be taught.” 

GENERAL CoUNCIL, 1866: “We accept and acknowledge the 
doctrines of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, as throughout 
in conformity with the pure truth, of which God’s Word is the 
rule.” 

GENERAL Synop, 1868: “We accept the Word of God, as con- 
tained in the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testa 
ments, as the only infallible rule of faith and practice, and the 
Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Divine Word, and the faith of our church, 
founded upon that Word.” 

SynopicaAL CoNFERENCE: “We recognize the Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession [and the other symbolical books of the Lutheran 
church], as the pure, unadulterated explanation and statement 
of the Dwine Word.” 

Unitep Synop SoutH: “We accept as our doctrinal basis the 
Holy Scriptures, the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, and the 
other symbolical books of the Lutheran church, as the true and 
scriptural development of the doctrines taught in the Augsburg 
Confession, and in the perfect harmony of one and the same 
pure scriptural faith.” 
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M. VALENTINE, D.D. Lutheran Encyclopedia, General Synod; 
“The body is thus grounded in a general way; primarily on the 
Word of God as the only infallible rule, and, secondarily, on the 
Augsburg Confession.” 

That is, our inquiry shows a consensus of Lutheran theo- 
logians and churches throughout the world, expressing the de- 
pendent relation of the Augsburg Confession upon the 
Scriptures, as does the proposed amendment, in a single sentence. 
What then becomes of the indictment of symbolatry in “lightly 
and trippingly” “looking upon the confessions not merely as 
symbols, but as sources of truth, almost if not quite equal to 
Scripture itself?” 

Is it conceivable that the universal Lutheran church is guilty 
of this form of idolatry, which would justly make it a church 
for outsiders to shun, and for insiders to get out of? Or, is not 
the only conclusion that this form of subscription is simply the 
natural, logical and inevitable one? And that the founding of 
a serious objection on this juxtaposition of the Scriptures and the 
Augsburg Confession in the proposed Constitutional Amend- 
ment is the merest fiction of imagination—the spectral phan- 
tasmagory of an inventive brain? 

The writer has no desire to excite or perpetuate unpleasant 
discussion but by bringing forward the facts herein stated, to 
add to the literature of the question, so that it may be decided 
intelligently and without prejudice. 

That harm is done by intemperate writers on inter-church 
debate like the present one is beyond doubt. But, on the other 
hand, such discussion induces thought, inquiry and reflection, 
and no doubt we all know much more of our Confession and of 
its relation to the Scriptures, than we did before. And when it 
is over, like true Christians and good Lutherans, we will work 
together as loyally and harmoniously for the good of our great 
church as ever. 

New York. 
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ARTICLE V. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESSES—THE CHARGE.* 


BY B. C. BOWMAN, ESQ. 


President of the Board of Directors at Hamma Divinity School. 


Dr. Bauslin :— 


On the recommendation of the Faculty, you have been elected 
by the Board of Directors of Wittenberg College as Dean of 
Hamma Divinity School. 

As the Dean of this School, it will be your duty to see that 
good government and discipline are maintained at all times; to 
preside at meetings of the Faculty in the absence of the Presi- 
dent; and to perform such other duties as are customary in such 
an office. 

It is not necessary for me to remind you that the Dean should 
be always ready to give advice, as need may arise, both of a tem- 
poral and of a spiritual nature, and to be always a living exam- 
ple to those under him, as the old adage has it, “Like parent, like 
son,” “Like teacher, like pupil.” This puts a responsibility on you 
which the Faculty, in its recommendation to the Board, and 
the Board, acting favorably on the recommendation, considered 
you would be fully equal to; for they have full confidence that 
you will fill the position with credit to yourself and honor to 
the institution with which you are connected. 


Dr. Keyser :— 


You have been duly elected by the Board of Directors of Wit- 
tenberg College to fill the chair of Systematic Theology. 

You have signified your acceptance of this position, and are 
now actively engaged in the work for which you have been chosen. 
We are here assembled in order that you may, publicly and in a 
fitting manner, be inaugurated. 


* These addresses were delivered in the Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, 
January, 1912, at the inauguration of Dr. David H. Bauslin, as Dean, and of Dr. 
Leander S, Keyser, as the Frederick Gebhart Professor of Systematic Theology. The 
charge was delivered by B. C. Bowman, Esq., President of the Board of Directors. 
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This is one of the occasions of which we in political life would 
say that the office sought the man, and not the man the office. 
And the Board of Directors of Wittenberg College feel much 
gratified that you have accepted the office to which you have 
been elected; for while it is a sacrifice to you from a pecuniary 
standpoint, it gives you a larger sphere of usefulness to employ 
talents which God in His goodness has given you. 

You, no doubt, considered this matter prayerfully, and are 
entering into your work with a full appreciation of its impor- 
tance and responsibilities; and you realize its greatness all the 
more, because you know you are to take up the work of Dr. Ort, 
a grand man, whose teaching has left impress on all the students 
who have gone forth from this institution during his time, the 
lives of many having been made more useful by having come in 
contact with him as a teacher. 

We could wish no greater blessing to you than that you might 
mould characters of the same strength, and exert as much in- 
fluence for good within those with whom you will come into such 
intimate reationship. 

Your great love of nature, and the power you have of inter- 
esting others in this study, will no doubt enable you to reach the 
hearts of many. Your writings on this subject, as well as your 
books and the many articles on religious themes contributed by 
you to the church papers, have led us to believe that you are well 
qualified and fitted to do the work for which you have been 
chosen. 

Your long experience as a preacher and pastor also gives you 
a fund to draw from in the practical line, by which those under 
you, with proper application, can gain much profit. 

As a teacher of ethics, you will of course insist upon justice, 
mercy and truth as the supreme standard for men who preach 
the Gospel, yet I hope some consideration will be given also to 
what some might be disposed to think are comparatively unim- 
portant details of daily deportment; for the possession of good 
breeding and culture may make the minister of the Gospel a wel- 
come visitor in many homes where otherwise he might be merely 
tolerated. 

Dr. Keyser, I, as a layman, cannot address you or give you 
counsel as could a student of theology to another student of 
theology. I can only suggest that you allow me to repeat the 
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words of counsel that you yourself gave, in a charge to a new 
professor recently, when you were President of the Board. Re- 
membering that at all times you have a higher Power to Whom 
you can go for divine guidance, and that you can be true to the 
spiritual teachings of the Church which we all love so well, 
“to thine ownself be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not be false to any man.” 


THE PRIMACY OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
BY PROFESSOR DAVID H. BAUSLIN, D. D. 


In arranging for the services of this hour it was not contem- 
plated that I should make an extended address. The time for 
the chief address is very properly given to my friend, my col- 
league and my co-presbyter in the same synodical body, Dr. Key- 
ser, who is here present to be inducted into the important re- 
sponsibilities and duties of the chair of systematic theology in 
our cherished and beloved school of theology. But it was deemed 
proper that I should make some remarks in connection with my 
assumption of the office of Dean of the Hamma Divinity School, 
an office created by the Board of Directors at its last meeting, 
and deemed proper and desirable in connection with the expan- 
sion of the work of theological education among us. 

I desire first of all to express my deep appreciation of the con- 
fidence and esteem evinced by the Board and expressed by cer- 
tain of its members at the time of my appointment to this hon- 
orable position. I love this place and this school of the proph- 
ets and for the remaining time of service in the church of our 
Lord and Redeemer on the earth that may be given to me I can 
think of no place in which that service might be rendered under 
more congenial conditions than here exist. yMy colleagues, the 
president and associated teachers, are men whom I have learned 
to love, honor and trust and for whose mental and spiritual 
equipment for the places they have been called by the church 
to fill, I am fully persuaded. You will permit me, Mr. Presi- 
dent and members of the Board of Directors, to express the Judg- 
ment that the constitution of the faculty of our Seminary at 
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this time is propitious and so far as we may be able to discern, 
full of hope for the years immediately ahead of us. Ail of our 
teachers at this time have passed beyond the period of a youth- 
ful ministry, and ali of us are yet under three score years. With 
health, devotion to our noble work and diligent application to 
our tasks, we may reasunably submit ourselves to the Divine 
protection in the hope of years of fruitful and delightful ser- 
vice. 

You will accord me the privilege, I am sure in the presence of 
this company of brethren, many of whom were my own students, 
and the elect company of young men who now constitute our stu- 
dent body, once more to express my gratitude to Almighty God 
that in His merciful goodness and wisdom he hath counted me 
worthy placing mein the ministry of reconciliation. I amno longer 
a youth in the work of the ministry, and after the passing of years 
of service I rejoice to say that in our noble vocation I have found 
the masterful note to be a surpassing joy that attaches to no other 
calling among the sons of men. and “having obtained grace of 
God I continue to this day” and thank my God that in His merci- 
ful Providence He hath brought me thus far on a good and de- 
lightful way. And if it so be the will of God that years of 
service are yet before me, I shall confidently expect to find those 
years to be as a broadening path leading on into a still greater 
realization of the spiritual greatness of the work unto which I 
have been set apart by “the laying on of hands.” I have found 
no truths more self witnessing than the truths of the word of 
God, no faith more beneficent and fruitful than that of our own 
beloved and stiffly evangelical communion and no fellowship 
half as sweet as the communion of saints. 

And I am gratified also that in years long gone, I was led to 
this place; that the good Lord and Father of us all, found me in 
far off places and constrained me to turn my feet toward this 
place where I came under the direction and influence of honored 
and loved teachers of positive Christian convictions and charac- 
ter. It may be proper also that once more in this presence I 
bear witness to my increasing appreciation of the richness, depth, 
fulness and scripturalness of that apprehension of the gospel ex- 
pressed in the faith of the Evangelical Lutheran church of our 
fathers. These years of study, observation and experience have 
more and more brought me into a sympathetic and appreciative 
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estimate of the greatness of our heritage in the theology, the 
history, the piety and the achievements of our great church. I 
am sure you will accord me, fathers and brethren, the right to 
express on this occasion so much of what is personal in my feel- 
ings and convictions. 

In our day we are encountering much discussion regarding 
the curriculum best adapted to efficiency in the conduct of theolo- 
gical schools. Many suggestions for improvement have been 
made and no small amount of critical judgment expressed. But 
in all these that have been sympathetic and appreciative of the 
contribution such schools are making to the real life and work 
of the church, I have found always a reference to what has 
long been established and recognized as not only desirable but 
necessary factors in the training of the ministers of the church; 
that in that training there must. be something of exegetical the- 
ology, the object of which is to secure an understanding of the 
contents of the Bible; something of historical theology present- 
ing the history of Revelation and embracing what has been mani- 
fest in the church in its expansion and development as well as 
the History of doctrine; something of Systematic Theology 
which has for its office the orderly presentation and justification 
of the whole body of beliefs or teachings which belong to the 
Christian religion; and something of Practical Theology which 
considers the appropriate means and methods of bringing the 
teachings of our holy religion to actual supremacy in the life of 
men, including as its teaching branches Liturgics, Catechetics, 
Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. 

We have in all this the greatest of all sciences, the science that 
reflects the surpassing greatness of the One Supreme Teacher 
whose influence has turned the whole course of human life into 
a new path of sustained progress. In all the departments, and 
in all the teaching in a school such as we represent here to-night 
we have for our object the reproduction and understanding of 
the teaching of the Head and Founder of the church in its historic 
reality and to grasp His hand stretched out to save. In the 
greatness of the task contemplated by men who are called to 
teach in such schools, do we find the aim and worth of theologi- 
cal science. It is an effort to learn that which is most worth 
learning. It is a needful equipment of all who endeavor to 
save the lost, to train the young and build up the church. The- 
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ology is an absolute spiritual and intellectual necessity. Ordered 
thinking on the highest of all themes is not a foe to the spiritual 
life, as some well-meaning people sometimes seem to think. It is 
a necessary outcome of the organizing instinct of the human 
mind. Systematic truth contains an intimate relation to the de- 
velopment of character. Definite, just and entirely unambigu- 
ous views of Christian doctrine are of primary importance to the 
preacher. There is an intimate relation between sound and cor- 
rectly articulated doctrine and the safety and sustained aggres- 
sive power of the church. It is directly and indirectly enjoined 
in the Scriptures. 

In one of the rich and harmonious frescoes in the Vatican, 
Raphael, the chieftain in that great group of Italian artists of 
the sixteenth century, has put on record in a highly artistic 
manner, an altogether splendid conception of the exalted place 
occupied by Christian theology, the noble science we represent 
here to-night. There is represented in that famous painting a 
beautiful woman, who, holding in her hand the gospels, is 
pointing to a picture below while two cherubs by her side hold 
up tablets containing these words, “Divinarum Rerum Notitia” 
—“the knowledge of divine things.” The great painting deals 
with earth and heaven as one whole, a cloud dividing the pic- 
ture into two halves. In the upper half the heavenly world is 
portrayed. According to the symbolism that was maintained at 
that time, the Holy Trinity is presented—the Father above in 
the midst of seraphim and cherubim and an innumerable 
company of the heaveny host, the Savior, who is presented as 
Himself the center of the pious saints, is placed a little beneath, 
His mother being placed at his left and John the Baptist at his 
right, while on either side of these there have been placed the 
leading patriarchs, prophets, apostles and martyrs. There 
are Peter and John and David, and Paul, Abraham, Moses, 
James, St. Lawrence and St George, and a little lower still the 
third Person of the Trinity represented by the descending dove. 
Beneath the dividing cloud which separates the upper and lower 
parts, the earthly assembly of believers is portrayed. The holy 
eucharist is displayed upon an altar and upon which the Holy 
Ghost is falling and to the right and left of which, there is to 
be seen a great company who in various spheres of mental activ- 
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ity have wrought for God in efforts to interpret the truths of 
His revelation. 

In this company do we find Jerome, the diligent student of the 
Scriptures, the leading exegete of his time; Ambrose the inde- 
fatigable pastor, the famous bishop of Milan and the spiritual 
' father of Augustine the greatest of the post-apostolic fathers, 
who also finds a place in the picture; Bernard the mystic of the 
middle ages and the most commanding personality of his day 
and generation, and Gregory called the great, the ardent cham- 
pion in the seventh century of the prerogatives of the papal see. 
There too we discover St. Thomas the great systematizer, the 
most exalted name in general Catholic theology; Bonaventura, 
distinguished for the comprehensiveness of his mind and who 
arranged all his knowledge in subordination to theology; Peter 
Lombard, the master of sentences, whose work served for cen- 
turies as the basis for theological lectures in great universities ; 
and Scotus Erigena, the master of arguments who displayed 
everywhere keen analytical powers and mastery of literary ex- 
pression. Side by side with these great leaders and interpre- 
ters in theology, Raphael has regraded it as fit and appropriate 
to put as fellow-workers those who wrought splendidly in other 
spheres, the sad poet who depicted the nether world, the brave 
heretic who brought a vice-bound mediaeval city to repentance 
and the saintly painter who wrought upon his knees, the men 
who ennobled Florence,—Dante, Savonarola and Fra Angelica. 

Such is Raphael’s representation of the dignity, the impor- 
tance and the charm of Christian theology, called so frequently, 
in his day, the queen of the sciences and which we feel assured, 
has justified its right through long periods of human thinking 
to be regarded as the imperishable science, because it deals with 
the most fundamental of all subjects—the doctrine of God and 
the life in God. 

Considering its importance and the greatness of the themes 
with which it deals, God in the mystery of His being and the 
greatness of His doing, man in the greatness of his nature and 
the misery of his fall, the transcendent importance of the re- 
demption provided and the means of its application, it is accord- 
ingly not surprising that in earlier ages other studies were looked 
upon as the vestibule to theology and valuable chiefly as intro- 
ductions to it. That estimate is indicated by Jacob of Vitry 
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who died in 1244, and great chief of all as a preacher, in his 
comparison of the seven liberal arts with theology. “Logic,” said 
Jacob, “is good for it teaches us to distinguish truth from false- 
hood; grammar is good for it teaches us how to speak and write 
correctly ; rhetoric is good for it teaches us how to speak ele- 
gantly and to persuade. Good too are geometry which teaches us 
how to measure the earth, arithmetic or the act of computing 
which enables us to estimate the brevity of our days, music which 
reminds us of the sweet chant of the blessed, astronomy which 
leads us to consider the heavenly bodies shining resplendently 
before God. But far better is theology which alone can be called 
a liberal art, since it alone delivers the human soul from its 
woes.” 

To the cultivation of this incomparable science, for the quick- 
ening in the minds of young men who contemplate making its 
treasures known to the popular mind in the form of Christian 
preaching the Hamma Divinity School here in our midst exists. 
In the noble school that stands on yonder hill in years that are 
gone, men of God with fine endowments, ample learning and sin- 
cere devotion to the church of our fathers, have wrought 
in this science which has God for its beginning and end. I am 


sure that those who have come after them in a noble succession, 
and who share in the responsibilities of their time and place, 
have no other desire than with a wholehearted devotion, to do 
what they may be able to equip men with an adequate equip- 
ment,to make known that salvation which begins and ends in the 
person and work of our adorable Lord, the Head and Founder 
of the church. 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN EXPERI- 
ENCE. 


BY PROFESSOR LEANDER S. KEYSER, D.D. 


The pleasant occasion that brings us together this evening has 
its value for the present, and, we trust, its significance for the 
future; but it has its roots in the past. In all things there is 
a historic succession that should not be overlooked. Our Lord 
uttered a deep philosophic truth when He said, “One soweth 
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and another reapeth,’ for this is true in all history; we are all 
reapers of the seed sown by our forefathers, and, in turn, we are 
all sowers of the seed that shall bring forth harvests for our 
successors to reap. For this reason we cannot let this occasion 
go by without paying our tribute of love and respect to our hon- 
ored predecessors in the chair of shasta Theology in Hamma 
Divinity School. 

Dr. Ezra Keller, the founder of Wittenberg College, was the 
first teacher of theology; indeed, he taught all the branches 
of theology then included in the curriculum, and not merely dog- 
matics. Therefore, we cannot claim him as our predecessor in 
the technical sense of the term, because he really was the prede- 
cessor of all the instructors in the seminary. 

The’ first regular and specific incumbent of the Frederick 
Gebhart Chair of Systematic Theology was Dr. Samuel 
Sprecher, whose very name is the synonym of spirituality and 
scholarship. How we revered him! How we revere him still! 
To show in what veneration he was held we cite an incident. One 
of our fellow-students once remarked, “I never see Dr. 
Sprecher going by but I feel like taking off my hat!” One day 
a number of us students were standing on one side of the street 
while Dr. Sprecher, all unconscious of us, passed along the other 
side, when all of us with one accord took off our hats and held 
them in our hands until he had gone by. In those days he ap- 
peared so venerable and saintly that all of us shared in the wish 
to do him reverence. 

We count it one of the rarest privileges of our life to have 
been a student at Dr. Sprecher’s feet and to have pursued our 
course in Dogmatic Theology under his wise guidance. What a 
dower of mind God had bestowed upon him! What depths of 
thought! What flights of fancy and speculation! There were 
intervals when he would close his eyes and soar away into the 
realms of chastened metaphysics, until we, his students, although 
we may have followed him more or less vaguely, were borne off 
into a kind of third heaven, with an atmosphere so rare and 
ethereal and holy that we wished we could build tabernacles and 
dwell there forever. He loved speculation, did Dr. Sprecher; 
he loved metaphysics and philosophy; he reveled in the infinite 
reaches of thought; his was a mind that could not be kept 
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within the confines of time and space, but ventured forth boldly, 
though reverently, into the spheres of eternity and infinity. 

But what profit was there in sitting under such tutelage? 
Much every way. He taught us to think; to think deep and 
high ; never to be satisfied with surface thinking. Dr. Sprecher, 
more than any other man with whom we ever came in contact, 
taught us that it was a sin merely to skim the surface; taught us 
to be as thorough and thorough-going as possible, and always to 
seek after the inner constitutional reason of things. One day he 
said, with that rare smile that was so attractive: “When in your 
preaching you find yourselves becoming exhausted, just plow a 
little deeper into the gospel soil; there is plenty of sub-soil under- 
neath, and it is very fertile.” That saying has been one of the 
maxims of our life. Would that we had shown more ability and 
versatility in carrying it into practice! 

But Dr. Sprecher was more than a metaphysician and a phi- 
losopher; no mere doctrinaire was this wise teacher. He was a 
deep-souled Christian, with an inner assurance of salvation and 
of the presence of the Spirit, and his great intellectual powers 
were bowed in humble submission to the inspired Word of God. 
Never did he fail to tell us where the clear revelation of God 
ended and speculation began. That was one of the potent charms 
of his teaching; he trained his students to think, and yet steered 
their course firmly along the pathway of Biblical truth; while 
the simplicity of his faith and the saintliness of his life were a 
benediction that has never lost its influence. “He, being dead, 
yet speaketh.” 

Here we may frankly state that in those early days Dr. Sprecher 
did not give a very positive Lutheran and confessional stamp to 
his teaching; therefore his students did not have the advantage 
of the later light and knowledge that has since come by larger 
induction from the Word of God and our churchly Confessions. 
Afterward the doctor, in the light of more thought and research, 
changed his viewpoint relative to the Lutheran system of doc- 
trine, as is known by a number of his letters that have been pub- 
lished. We may say, therefore, that to-day we stand on the posi- 
tion of his latest and best thought rather than on that of his 
earlier teaching. 

The next occupant of this chair was Prof. Samuel A. Ort, D.D., 
LL.D. May we lay our humble immortelle upon his beloved 
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memory? He,.too, was our instructor in the seminary, though 
in other branches of theology—Hebrew and Greek Exegesis, 
Church History, Apologetics, Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. 
It was after Dr Sprecher’s retirement that Dr. Ort became the 
professor of Systematic Theology. A great and inspiring 
teacher was Dr. Ort. He loved his work, and made you love it. 
Not many years ago he said to us one day, “I am never quite so 
happy as when I am in my classroom with my students.” 

Let us analyze his type of mind. His was a comprehensive in- 
tellect. He did not care much for details. They were, we think, 
a burden to him. The merely technical method of mastering a 
subject, piecemeal and bit by bit, was not Dr. Ort’s way. He 
would grasp a subject as whole and discuss it in a large way, 
taking in one general sweep the whole landscape from horizon to 
horizon. 

In this respect the present occupant of the professorship can- 
not hope to emulate his powerful preceptor and predecessor. 
Ours is a mind of a different type, which must work in its own 
way. We must go after a subject in a painstaking effort, step 
by step, now gathering this fact, now that, weighing and compar- 
ing each with each and one with all, looking after the minutiae 
in their varied relations, until at length, after much toil, we 
may be able to compass the problem in its entirety. 

Personally we owe much to Dr. Ort. It was largely through 
his influence, in private conversation and public address, that 
we were directed to make deeper and more thorough research 
into the teaching of God’s Word relative to our Lutheran Con- 
fessions and theological system, and thus we came into hearty 
acceptance of the Lutheran view—a fact that has given us great 
peace and satisfaction and imparted to us a warm and genuine 
love for Lutheran doctrine and the whole Lutheran Church. 
For this wise help and direction we wish to weave this loving gar- 
land of gratitude and lay it on the brow of our honored teacher 
and predecessor, Dr. Samuel A. Ort. 

These tributes to our teacher are all the more germain to our 
special theme for this evening, in view of the fact that, in all 
their instruction in theology, however intellectual they may have 
been, there always ran the dominant major note of inner per- 
sonal experience of the fundamental truths of the Christian re- 
ligion. They were not Christian men because they were potent 
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thinkers and keen reasoners, but because they had the inner wit- 
ness of the Spirit. They were regenerated and converted men, 
and that was what made them great as theologians and gave 
warmth and force to their teaching. Thus we are brought to 
our theme: “Lutheran Theology and Christian Experience.” 

With all the intensity of conviction, we believe that the theo- 
logian, like every other Christian, should have in his heart a 
clear and positive assurance of salvation and evangelical truth. 
Not only head knowledge should he have, but also heart know- 
ledge. Indeed, we go so far as to assert that no man has the 
right to occupy the position of teacher in a theological school 
who does not know what it means to have. soul-to-soul contact 
with the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost. A dogmatic 
iceberg in a seminary chair would be both a travesty and an 
anomaly. 

But here we must needs pause to make a few distinctions. In 
speaking of experimental piety we do mean that vague, so-called 
God-consciousness advocated by men like Schleiermacher and 
Ritschl; nor any kind of false mysticism that is more or less 
independent of God’s Holy Word; nor the wild fanaticism that 
results from supposed or pretended extra-Biblical revelations; 
no, we mean a clear, sober, definite experience of the presence 
and power of the Holy Spirit in the soul through the inspired 
Word and the holy sacraments. Thus we never would say that 
the Bible is to be tested by our experience, but the very reverse; 
our experience is to be tested by the teaching of God’s Word, 
the test-stone of every experience as well as every doctrine. The 
Holy Spirit uses the Word of God as the vehicle to produce the 
true evangelical experience, just as the sun employs his rays 
and the universal ether to bring to man the experience of light 
and warmth. Our sensation does not cause or determine the 
sun’s reality and power, but, on the contrary, is determined and 
produced by them; yet it must also be admitted that, without 
the experience of light and warmth, the sun’s existence and 
character would be of small benefit to us. Neither will the Word 
of God be of real avail to us until it becomes a subjective matter 
of experience. 

It is to be borne in mind, too, that an inner experience of 
spiritual truth is not to take the place of sound, painstaking and 
open-minded thinking. Clear thinkers, precise reasoners, fear- 
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less investigators—these we must be in our several chairs of theo- 
logy. But, my brethren, why should not a converted man be as 
good a thinker as an unconverted one? Indeed, the regenerate 
man is more likely to be an accurate and rational thinker than 
the man who is still in the carnal state, because the former’s intel- 
lectual powers have been enlightened by the Spirit of God and 
the harmony of his rational faculties has been restored. Many 
a man has borne testimony to the fact that he never was able to 
think so lucidly and profoundly before his conversion as after- 
ward. 

So the theologian must be a thinker and a scholar, if he would 
fill his place with efficiency and credit; he must be able to de- 
fend the faith against all gainsayers; he must be equipped to 
meet the enemies of revelation on their own ground; he must, 
if need arises, have the ability and the courage to invade the 
enemy’s territory and force him to capitulate or flee. To stand 
in the class-room or the pulpit and pronounce tirades and ful- 
minations and philippics against rationalism, negative criticism, 
false science and philosophy, without showing why they are 
wrong, is worse than useless in this age of general intelligence; 
it is but the blare of trumpets without meaning or music. Such 
blustering might show zeal, but it would not be “zeal according 
to knowledge.” To deliver a torrent of invectives is an easy busi- 
ness; anybody can become more or less adept in such perform- 
ances simply by studying the lexicons for epithets; but it takes 
mental culture and grasp to be able to obey the apostle’s injunc- 
tion to be “ready always to give an answer to everyone that 
asketh a reason for the hope that is in you.” Be assured, that 
is the most deeply rooted experience which can remain poised in 
view of a knowledge of all the facts in the case. A conviction 
that is based on lack of information may be little more than ob- 
stinacy or pride of opinion; whereas the conviction that, founded 
in experience, yet knows all the objections and has examined 
and weighed them judicially, is the kind that will remain stead- 
fast and immovable through all the storm and stress of thought. 

Now, with these distinctions in mind, we insist that the 
teacher of theology ought to have more than a mere academic 
interest in the subjects he and his students handle in the class- 
room. He should feel in his heart that they are the most pre- 
cious treasures and truths, vital to the well-being of man and the 
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kingdom of God. An intellectual iceberg will not make a good 
Christian theologian. A mere walking lexicon or encyclopedia 
is not likely to be a forceful man in society and the world. Our 
theology must be an animated, breathing thing in order to be of 
real service to God and His cause. 

Some theological schools in this and other countries are send- 
ing out rationalistic preachers simply because they are trying to 
solve all the problems of time and eternity by unaided human 
reason, forgetful that the experience of faith is just as necessary 
to make a full-orbed and roundly cultured man as is the develop- 
ment of the intellect. Some very erudite men have so faulty a 
system of psychology, to say nothing of theology, that they do 
not take cognizance of the faculty of faith as a real, vital, con- 
stitutional part of the human soul. Hence they become mere 
intellectualists in psychology, mere doctrinaires in theology. A 
few practical questons may be germain at this point. What pro- 
fit will it be to be able to speak with great learning about the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and to make the finest metaphysical dis- 
tinctions, and yet not know the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost by actual contact and communion? Or what boots it to 
be able to discuss all the heresies respecting the person of Christ, 
and point out with the utmost logical nicety the correct doctrine, 
and yet not know Christ Himself in His redeeming and cleans- 
ing power? Nothing is more essential than that the theological 
teacher should have the spiritual mind, for the fleshly mind is 
enmity against God. How could a man still in the carnal state 
properly teach divine and spiritual truth ? 

In Lutheran theology and other church life we believe in 
Christian experience just as much as do any other body of 
Christians. A woman of another church once asked us this 
question: “Do you Lutherans believe in a Holy Ghost religion ?” 
We promptly told her we surely do; because we believe the Bible, 
which says, “Except one be born of water and the Spirit, he can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God,” and, “That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” 
Perhaps, however, we should have added, by way of qualification : 
“Tf you mean by ‘Holy Ghost religion’ great emotional excite- 
ment and vociferation, we Lutherans do not believe in that, for 
we also accept the Biblical teaching on this subject, namely: “The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets,’ and, ‘Let 
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everything be done decently and in order.’ ” Still, the truth stands 
beyond the power of gainsaying that we Lutherans do believe in 
personal assurance of pardon and salvation and in the inner wit- 
ness of the Holy Spirit through the Word and the sacraments. 

Lutheran theology was born of experience. It was born in the 
heart of Luther, who first experienced the fact of justification 
through faith in Christ alone before he made it a dogma of his 
theology. In like manner the real presence of Christ in His 
whole person was first impinged upon his heart, through study 
of the gospel, and then, and then only, did he incorporate it as 
a doctrine in his theological system. In its central doctrines 
Lutheran theology is not a mere scholastic system, with dialec- 
tical and unnecessaary distinctions and refinements. No! It 
is a living, breathing, fruitful system of truth drawn out of living 
experience of God’s Word. 

We are insisting on these things with so much pertinacity be- 
cause some people think that a theologian is nothing but a “dry- 
as-dust” member of the human genus, if not something anomal- 
ous outside of that genus altogether. They seem to look upon 
him as sort of mummy or stone image. And as for a theologi- 
cal seminary, they regard it as about the deadest and dullest place 
on the earth ; a good place to freeze in or become petrified. Such 
criticism, however, is usually made by people who have never 
been inside the walls of a divinity school. Probably an inside 
view would open their eyes. There are people who decline to 
come out to the inauguration of a theological professor, because 
they are afraid he will discuss theology, and use a lot of scholas- 
tic and technical terms that they cannnot understand, and espec- 
ially that he will not know when to stop. And sometimes when 
a member of a theological faculty is announced to preach in a 
church, some people take occasion to stay away, fearing he will 
be dry, prosy, academic and obstruse, rather than plain, practical 
and inspiring. 

Brethren, this is all a mistake and a caricature. In rebuttal 
let me say that no subject is more interesting, attractive and fas- 
cinating—I multiply adjectives purposely—than theology; pro- 
viding it is vitalized by genuine Christian experience. Talk 
about language and literature, physics, chemistry, biology and 
botany, psychology and philosophy, and even ornithology—talk 
about them being so captivating! Well, they are, every one of 
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them ; just as captivating as they can be. Would that we could 
study them all and become experts in every branch of knowledge! 
Here is a theological teacher admitting the perennial interest of 
all these studies; and yet you say that doctrine, the subject he 
teaches, is dry and stupid. Now who is the person of narrow 
vision? With all our might we maintain that not a whit less en- 
gaging and full of human interest than the branches referred to 
is the study of theology, which deals with the noblest and most 
vital themes—God, creation, man; life in all its phases and rela- 
tions, individual and social, intellectual, emotional and volitional, 
civil, ethical and spiritual; the earth, the universe, and nature 
in all her diversified forms and operations; the past, the present 
and the future; history, language and literature, and their prac- 
tical bearings on life; repentance, faith, hope, love, redemption, 
salvation, and immortal destiny. Tell me, are these dull and 
insipid themes? I scarcely know how to characterize the stu- 
pidity and narrowness that would say they are. 

Let me insert here, somewhat by way of parenthesis, that 
nothing is more interesting than doctrine when it is made vital 
by experience ; and the most engaging and potent kind of preach- 
ing for the day is doctrinal preaching—living, breathing apos- 
tolic doctrinal preaching, made simple and clear, and vitally 
related to life. The world has grown weary of the empty hol- 
lowness of mere hortatory preaching, which is like sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal. And, oh! this everlasting legalistic 
preaching, the preaching of works, which reiterates and dins 
again and again, “You ought to do this, and you ought not to do 
that, or you will lose your reward ;” which is constantly urging 
men and women to never-ending activity; whose stock-in-trade 
is strain, strain, strain, and “stretch every nerve ;” whose choice 
refrain is, “Our souls how heavily they go, to reach eternal joys!” 
Brethren, let us change the program and the spirit by proclaim- 
ing the great and inspiring doctrines of our religion—the love 
and righteousness of God, the plan of redemption through Christ, 
the incarnation, justification by faith, the assurances of eternal 
life, and all the rest—and thereby furnish incentive and exhilar- 
ation for repentance and faith and good works; then people will 
work with a will and a zest, because they can put heart into their 
activities. 

Coming back again to the interesting character of theological 
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studies, there is not a branch of learning in all the schools which 
does not have a vital connection with the science of theology. All 
roads of learning lead to theology. Some people might not want 
to admit that it is central, and we will not debate with them on 
that point; but all who are informed must admit that it is organ- 
ically related to the whole curriculum of learning from a-b-c to 
the most erudite problems of philosophy. You and I must never 
think that a subject which is of no interest to us is of no interest 
at all; that is simply to advertise our lack of breadth of culture 
and sympathy. Do you say that a divinity school is only a 
dust-grinding factory? Nay, nay, you do not understand. A 
divinity school is a garden of delights, an orchard of luscious 
fruit, a domain of thought and experience as wide as the universe, 
diversified with plains and hills and valleys, with mountains 
here and there whose snow-crowned summits leap up to the 
throne of God. 

By the same token, it ought to go without saying or cavil that 
the theologian should not live in a cloister. No mustiness, cob- 
webs or dust should gather on the shelves of his mind. Scholar 
though he should be, he should also be a practical man, a man 
among men, taking part in the active affairs of life, interested 
in the live questions of the day both in Church and State, with a 
large and sympathetic view of the whole church of the Redeemer ; 
and he should go out among the churches and the synods of his 
denomination as much as time and strength will allow. Nothing 
that is vital to the welfare of the church and her ministers should 
be ignored by him. Besides being an expert in his specialty, he 
should read the newspapers, at least a few of them, and should 
never fail to go to the polls to vote on election days. We insist 
upon it, he should be practical enough to hoist an umbrella when 
it rains, or else to go indoors! Of all men, he can least afford to 
be merely a theorist, and for him in this age to be narrow- 
sphered and hidebound is nothing less than professional suicide. 

Now, a real and unmistakable experience of Bible truth will 
lead the theologian out of the merely academic into the practical 
realm. From the nature of the case this must be true, because, 
if the “love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit whom He hath given unto us,” that experience will cause 
us to love the world which God loves; and let us remember that 
love is an active principle of life that will impel its possessors 
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to active service. It pleases me to remark here that our seminary 
Faculty is composed of men who have practical as well as schol- 
astic interests. Our president, Dr. Heckert, is known to be a 
man of affairs as well asa scholar and a gifted lecturer ; Dr.Tress- 
ler, besides his great scholarship, is at the head of one of the best 
civic leagues of our city; Dr. Larimer can discuss politics almost 
as incisively as theology, and is always moving among 
the churches preaching a simple and practical gospel; Dr. 
Neve knows a great many things besides the Augsburg Confes- 
sion and the Book of Concord, and is intensely interested in 
every question of the day which is worthy of the attention of a 
scholar. Thus you will see that we are not a set of religious 
monks or anchorites. If those who teach in Hamma Divinity 
School are more intent on any one thing than all others, it is to 
keep in vital touch with Christ ourselves, to get the living con- 
nection between the doctrines we teach and the age in which we 
live and human life in all its diversified relations, and to impart 
to the young men under our tutelage the same living and life- 
giving spirit and temper. 

In the next place, let me prove to you, as briefly as I can, 
that the great doctrines of evangelical Lutheran theology are 
not merely matters of speculation, but are truths of actual ex- 
perience. Take the doctrine of the Trinity, which is positively 
revealed in God’s Word; that God is threefold and tri-personal 
in His life and yet only one in essence. “Oh!” exclaims some 
one, “that is only a matter of speculative refinement; it has no 
practical bearing on life and experience.” No, you err. It 
never would have been of any interest at all, had it not first 
become a matter of human experience. Possessing only a specu- 
lative interest, it would have long ago been forgotten, or, at 
least, would have been relegated to the shelves of dusty tomes. 
Let us try the doctrine, and see how it co-ordinates with the deep- 
est needs of the human soul. ‘The truly converted: man, whether 
technically a theologian or not, feels his need of one God, who 
is absolute and independent. “Our souls were made for God, 
and they are restless till they find rest in Him.” “My heart 
panteth after thee, O God, as the hart panteth after the water- 
brooks.” So the regenerated man finds His rest and satisfaction 
in the one indivisible God. More than one God would not satisfy 
him, because then no God would be the absolute sovereign. 
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But Christian experience goes further; it realizes that God is 
not only Creator and Sovereign, but also Father. With what joy 
and confidence the converted man looks up and says, “Abba, 
Father!” With what delight his heart throbs with the assur- 
ance that “the Spirit Himself beareth witness with our spirits 
that we are the children of God!” 

However, Christian experience still goes further. We know 
that we are sinners; that we cannot save ourselves and forgive 
our own sins; that we cannot make expiation for our trans- 
gressions and satisfy the righteousness of God and at the same 
time be saved. Seeing the whole world is in the bondage of in- 
iquity, unable to atone for their own sin, we realize that only God 
can make such expiation, because He alone is infinite in power 
and holiness. Therefore we need God as a Saviour, and Chris- 
tian experience finds Him in the incarnate Son, who was “God 
manifest in the flesh.” 

There is still something lacking in Christian experience. An 
objective atonement is not enough. Our natures are sinful and 
weak. We need a new principle of spiritual life—a holy princi- 
ple that will enable us to overcome the evil in our nature and do 
the will of the holy God. Who but God can furnish such 
power? No one. Therefore God comes to us as our regener- 
ator and sanctifier in the third person of the Trinity, the Holy 
Spirit. 

Thus it will be seen that Christian experience needs one God, 
yet one who is tri-personal; in whom each person is God, and 
all the persons one and the same Supreme Being. 

Suppose we consider in the light of experience that central and 
regulating doctrine of our Lutheran system, justification by 
faith in Christ. Once we tried hard, as Paul and Luther did, 
to save ourselves by works. The more we tried, the deeper be- 
came our gloom, the more harassing our uncertainity. After try- 
ing many ways to find the truth, at length we found these state- 
ments in the Bible: “The just shall live by faith;” “The Son of 
Man cometh to seek and to save that which was lost ;’” “He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; he that believeth not 
shall be condemned ;” “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.” We heeded those injunctions on the prin- 
ciple of Christ’s own test: “He doeth the will of my Father shall 
know of the doctrine.” We came to Jesus, and we cried, “Lord 
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save us; we perish ;” “Thou hast the words of eternal life.” What 
was the result? The experience of salvation and composure; 
just as the Scripture declares, “Therefore being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The Bible doctrine was again proved by the experimental test. 
Let us try the doctrine of the real presence in the same way. 
By the real presence we mean the actual presence of the whole 
Christ, human and divine, with the believer at all times and es- 
pecially in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Does that doc- 
trine belong only to the sphere of scholastic distinctions and re- 
finements, or does it come within the range of religious assur- 
ance? If it were merely a matter of speculative interest, we 
would never insist on it again; we would never contend for it as 
we have in the past with tongue and pen. The mere speculations 
of men are not of paramount concern, and are hardly worth con- 
tending for; therefore why waste time and energy upon them? 
But the fact of the real presence of Christ is a matter of the 
heart as well as the head. Let us look for the Scriptural basis 
for it, and when we find that, how can it help but become by the 
very power of the truth, energized by the Holy Spirit, an actual 
experience in the heart of the believer. Jesus says: “Lo, I am 
with you alway, even to the end of the world;” “I will not leave 
you desolate; I will come to you;” “A little while, and ye behold 
me no more; and again a little while, and ye shall see me;” “If 
a man love me, he will keep my word: and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode with him;” 
“Tn that day ye shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in 
me, and I in you;” “Abide in me, and I in you; as the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; so neither 
can ye, except ye abide in me.” Do not all these texts indicate 
the personal presence of Jesus with the believer, and not 
merely the presence of the Holy Spirit, or Christ’s presence 
through the meditation of the Spirit? Collate them with Paul’s 
teaching: “Christ in you, the hope of glory;” “I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me;” passages that point unmistakably to the 
real personal presence of Jesus and a mystical union with Him. 
Now note, further, what Paul teaches: “He ascended far above 
all the heavens that He might fill all things;” also the whole 
Pauline teaching that Jesus ascended to the right hand of God, 
was glorified, and that “in Him dwelleth all the fullness of the 
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Godhead bodily, and in Him are ye made full, who is the head 
of all principality and power.” Compare these great truths with 
Christ’s own prayer: “Father glorify thou me with thine own 
self, with the glory which I had with thee before the world was.” 

Now, wher you read all these sublime statements of Holy 
Writ, radiant as the sun, do you not feel in your heart that Jesus, 
in His glorified humanity as well as His divinity, is really pres- 
ent with you? Is it not borne in upon your very consciousness, 
too, that He who is with you is the same Jesus who was born in 
Bethlehem, walked up and down the land doing good, was cruci- 
fied on the cross, arose again on the first Easter morning, and 
then ascended to the right hand of God, was filled with all the 
fullness of God, becoming in His glorification transcendent 
that He might be immanent and ubiquitous? It is not another 
than Jesus; not merely the Logos; not only the Holy Spirit; 
but Jesus Himself, the incarnate Son of God, who is both God 
and man, who took on Him our nature and can be “touched with 
the feelings of our infirmities, having been tempted in all points 
like as we are, yet without sin;” yes, it is this very same Jesus, 
now glorified and ubiquitous, who is present with us as our 
Friend, Companion, Saviour; consciously present with us all 
the time, redeeming His promise, “I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee.” He is even more preciously present with us than 
He was with His disciples in the days of His humiliation; for 
then His omnipotence and grace were held in restraint that He 
might suffer for our redemption; but now He is with us in His 
glorified form. Let this great fact become a matter of experi- 
ence in the souls of men, and they will not think of Jesus as only 
in the distant heavens somewhere, but with them right here 
on the earth, walking by their side and dwelling in their hearts. 
Oh! let us get this experience in our souls, and it will make 
Jesus unspeakably precious to us; it is not enough to hold it 
only as a speculative doctrine; it must become a matter of real 
experience. 

Now, with this conception and experience of Christ’s real pres- 
ence in His whole glorified person, the communion of the Holy 
Supper has intensified reality and value. Tell me what is 
your experience in this sacrament? Is it to you a mere memor- 
ial? Do you strain to think of a past event and to remember an 
absent Christ? Where is Christ for you as you take the bread 
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and wine? Is He away off yonder in the blue distance some- 
where? Qh! you must have a stronger faith and richer experi- 
ence than that. True, He is yonder, because He is everywhere; 
but for you He is present in the Eucharist, your host, and you 
are His guest; and as you receive the earthly elements, you also 
receive Him into your entire being; not only a part of Him, but 
His whole divine-human person. If you let your faith stumble 
at His word, you cannot keep Him away, but you will miss the 
precious experience of His human and divine presence. “The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ?’ Did not Jesus Himself say, 
“He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, abideth in 
me,andIinhim?” Jesus is present with us today in the Lord’s 
Supper just as He was in the upper room in Jerusalem when 
He instituted the sacrament, so that His disciples could touch 
Him and have direct and precious fellowship with Him; only 
now He is present in His glorified and invisible form, and is more 
potent and precious than He was in His state of humiliation. I 
plead for this fact to become a matter of true, heartfelt experi- 
ence. 

As Lutheran teachers and preachers, we should proclaim to the 
world this great and inspiring doctrine of the real presence of the 
whole Christ. It ought to make every one of us a flaming 
evangelist, so noble an evangel it is. Many people in the churches 
are weak in faith and have a meager experience, because they 
are trying to content themselves with the presence of the Holy 
Spirit only, instead of receiving in simple, childlike faith the 
whole Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, into their hearts 
and lives. Without ostentation, or boasting of superiority, let 
us give them the whole transporting truth. 

My friends, in concluding, I believe I can say without hesi- 
tancy that what I have been proclaiming about the reality and 
need of Christian experience is the teaching given in all the 
departments of Hamma Divinity School; in the department of 
Historical and Practical Theology by Dr. Bauslin; in Old Testa- 
ment Language and Literature by Dr. Larimer; in New Testa- 
ment Exegesis and Research by Dr. Tressler; in Symbolics and 
German by Dr. Neve; and also in our own department of Dog- 
matics, Apologetics and Ethics. The zest with which my col- 
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leagues teach their several branches; the quiet fervor with which 
they conduct the chapel services morning by morning ; the devout- 
ness and spirituality with which they lead our prayers at the 
throne of grace—all convince me that they have more than a theo- 
retical concern for their work; that they are not a company of dry 
pedants and dogmaticians; but that their hearts are on fire with 
the love of Christ and the souls He purchased with His blood. 
It is a rare delight to be associated with such men in so great and 
blessed a cause. And I believe I discern the same spirit of 
piety and the same assurance of faith in the young men who are 
fellow-students with us of the oracles of God. 

My dear colleagues, we are called to carry forward the work 
that our godly and scholarly predecessors have bequeathed to us 
as a precious trust. Keller, Sprecher, Gotwald, Breckenridge, 
Ort—what a worthy constellation of names! In bearing the 
mantles of these men, we realize, I am sure, that we must be true 
men, true, first of all, to the Word of God in all its integrity; 
true to our school, to our beloved Church, to our doctrines, 
to our solemn oath of obligation; in short, “workmen who need 
not be ashamed, rightly dividing the Word of truth.” In con- 
junction with Dr. Heckert, our honored President, we are en- 
trusted with the spiritual care of an institution that has been 
endowed by the benefactions of such donors as Frederick Geb- 
hart, the Culler family, Mrs. Geo. D. Harter, and Charles Stroud, 
and are finely housed and liberally equipped through the generos- 
ity of one of the best friends and patrons a Lutheran seminary 
ever had, the Rev. Michael W. Hamma, D.D., who is happily pre- 
sent with us at this inauguration service. With such a trust com- 
mitted to our care, my fellow-teachers, I feel confident that we 
shall do our utmost to train young men for lives of efficiency in 
the high and holy vocation of the Christian ministry; men who 
shall be more than mere linguists and exegetes and historians 
and dogmatists; men who shall go forth to proclaim the gospel 
of redemption with pentecostal fervor and apostolic power, he- 
cause they “have been with Jesus and have learned of Him.” 

“The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep 
your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 


Springfield, Ohio. 





The Christology of St. James. 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE CHRISTOLOGY OF SAINT JAMES. 
BY THE REV. M. HADWIN FISCHER, B. D., PH.D. 


It is not to be thought strange that the gospel of Christ should 
have been differently reported by his followers. The call to 
apostleship tended to direct personality rather than to obliterate 
it. Constant fellowship with our Lord irresistibly modifies the 
natural impulses, but in the great work of His Kingdom the 
Saviour of men has need of the individuality of every follower. 
His gospel as universal must appeal to every nationality and 
peculiarity of men, and since the work that he “began, both to 
do and teach,” has been given to men to carry to all nations, it is 
necessary that it be adapted to the peculiar needs of every people, 
and this is just what happened. The impetuous Peter preaches 
a “gospel of hope,” Paul exults in the “gospel of faith,” the 
beloved John declares the “gospel of love,” while James seems to 
unite the three by emphasizing a gospel of practical godliness. 

But at once the question of authorship thrusts itself upon us. 
Authorities are by no means agreed as to the identity of the 
author or the date of the composition of the epistle. Four 
theories are advanced, namely, that the author is: James the 
son of Zebedee; James the son of Alphaeus; James the brother 
of our Lord; that the epistle was not written by James at all, 
but that the author assumed the name in order to speak with 
authority. Unless a very early date can be fixed for the epistle, the 
first theory is excluded by the early martyrdom of the son of 
Zebedee. The last view which places the epistle at a very late 
date, finds little support, save among the destructive critics of 
the Tiibingen school. The question is thus narrowed to James 
the son of Alphaeus, and James the brother of our Lord. A 
few authors of recent times maintain the identity of these two, 
but from a study of the ddedgoi of Jesus, Jas. 2:12; Matt. 
12:46; Mark 3:21,31; Luke 8:19; Jno. 7:3; Matt. 13:55; Mark 
6:3; it seems evident that they were distinct from the apostles. 
Nowhere is it indicated that the édeAgot were not real brothers 
of Jesus, while it is equally certain that James the son of Al- 
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phaeus is never mentioned as a brother of our Lord. It would 
seem evident therefore that the two are distinct; the son of 
Alphaeus being one of the twelve, and the other James, the 
brother of our Lord. Inasmuch as the latter was an un- 
believer until our Lord’s death, our first impulse would be to 
declare the son of Alphaeus the author of the epistle. It is also 
argued, that if the author had been the brother of our Lord, he 
would so have announced himself in order to gain greater author- 
ity. On the other hand it is worthy of note, that the son of 
Alphaeus could have described himself as an apostle, as does St. 
Peter and St. Paul. This he has not done. Again we have no 
distinct reference to him any more than to the greater part of 
the apostles after the ascension. 

We are forced therefore to the position that the author is 
James the brother of our Lord. True, he does not announce 
himself brother, but this can be accounted for from the spirit 
of Jesus’ teaching, which counts him who serves brother, and 
the thought gathers emphasis as we enter fully into his message. 
Yet there runs through the epistle a tone of authority, which 
points irresistibly to the first bishop of the church in Jerusalem. 
The solution in the epistle of Jude gives weight to the position 
taken. 

The question of the exact relation of St. James to our Lord 
has been much discussed. Some say he was a cousin of our 
Lord, others claim that James, Joses, ete., were children of 
Joseph by a former wife, and therefore half-brothers. (As a 
matter of fact if this were true they are not related). On reflec- 
tion this would seem an effort to promote the doctrine of the per- 
petual virginity of Mary. But St. Matthew and St. Luke knew not 
the doctrine. St. Luke says érexev tov vidv airs tov mpwrdroKov 
while St. Matthew seems to imply the actual birth of other child- 
ren. Further, it would seem that the New Testament must in- 
form us that Joseph was a widower, if such were the case. 
Josephus knew James as the brother of our Lord. This is 
also the position of the best modern scholarship. 

The date of the epistle is variously given. Schaff thinks it 
was among the first epistles written, and that it embodies the 
lowest stages of Christian knowledge. In proof of this, the 
absence of any reference to the Gentiles is quoted, and the claim 
made, that it must have been written before the council at 
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Jerusalem. But this is not conclusive. The epistle seems to 
show some acquaintance with the writings of St. Paul. In 
fact James 2:14-26 seems to be a direct attack on the doctrine 
of justification by faith. This however is only apparent, for 
James combats the abuse of faith, as a close study will reveal. 
Canon MacLear and Dr. Liddon use this passage to prove the 
late origin of the epistle, and place the date somewhere about 
A. D. 60, or shortly before the death of James. This view 
seems to us the most acceptable. 

The character of the epistle may be styled Practical and 
Ethical. It was occasioned more by the observance of per- 
verted doctrine, than from any desire to bring new teachings 
to the notice of the church. The author lays down no new 
basic principles, but aims to lead Christians to the proper 
understanding of those already known, and urges the practice 
of the same. No clearly defined plan is followed, but with in- 
tense earnestness the author plunges in medias res, administer- 
ing stern rebuke with severe authoritativeness. The style 
throughout savors of Jewish imagery, and at times rises to the 
poetic, ever showing “the pressure of the expectation under 
which the appeal is made to save an erring brother while there 
is time.” The abrupt closing, “Fare ye well” is in keeping 
with the man and his message. 

The epistle has been differently rated in different ages and 
systems of Theology. Spoken of by Eusebius as among the 
Antilegomena, it had no certain standing until embodied in 
the Peshito-syriac version. Later Cyril of Jerusalem reckoned 
all the seven Catholic epistles among the canonical writings, 
from which time it has been received as of apostolic authority. 
In the middle ages the Catholic theologians attributed to it 
high authority, but in the sixteenth century Luther attacked 
it as being “a right strawy epistle, for it has no true evangelical 
character.” He charges James with being in direct opposi- 
tion to St. Paul and with neglecting “the sufferings, resurrection 
and Spirit of Christ.” Even Erasmus and Cajetan within the 
Catholic church express doubt as to its doctrinal authority. 
Certain modern critics maintain that St. James is more Jew 
than Christian, and that he holds Ebionitic and humanitarian 
views of the Person of Christ. 

This however cannot be proved from the evidences at hand. 
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The only reliable sources are the epistle itself and the testimony 
of New Testament writers. A hasty glance at the epistle does 
seem to show ground for the charges named, but deeper study 
shows that what seemed contradictory is really explanatory 
and corrective. St. James is not representative of an early and 
faulty faith, but rather a practical defence of a living faith. 
The polemic is not against dogmatic errors, but against theoreti- 
cal perversions. The aim is to purge the true faith, and upon it 
teach the true religion, which, like the master, goes about doing 
good. St. James makes a characteristic contribution to New 
Testament teaching, which goes far toward correcting a one- 
sided faith, and leading men to reveal their faith by deeds of 
Christian righteousness. 


i 
THE RELATION OF SAINT JAMES TO THE APOSTLES. 


Before the resurrection of Jesus, St. James occupies a pecul- 
iar position. From Matthew and Mark it would seem that St. 
James was not much younger than Jesus. His whole public 
life bears evidence of his early companionship with the Master. 
It is not hard to conjecture that the two might have been in- 
separable in youth and early manhood, and, if so, we can readily 
see how a certain bitterness would fill the heart of St. James, 
and at times break forth in solicitude for his beloved elder 
brother. The change that had come over Jesus, from his point 
of view, and robbed the home at Nazareth of its first-born, could 
not be understood by St. James. That his brother, after his 
visit to St. John the Baptist, preached a doctrine which seem- 
ingly made the Jewish law obsolete, would seem like treason. 
The miracles would stir up mingled pride and irritating perplex- 
ity. That Jesus was more than himself he could not as yet 
conceive, for we cannot think that she who pondered the words 
of sages and her heaven conceived child in her heart would find 
it possible to reveal to her children the secrets of her pre-nup- 
tial life. It was not that St. James loved Jesus less, but that 
he did not understand him or his mission, that caused the gulf 
to yawn between them. The solicitation of Jesus seemed like 
condescension, and helped to widen the breach, which was in 
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fact one wholly of St. James’ own inability to comprehend the 
significance of the miracles and signs, and to see in Jesus the 
long-looked for Messiah of Israel. 

Thus during a period of three and a half years, James and 
his brethren followed the fortunes of Jesus from afar. He had 
chosen twelve disciples who followed him, and wonderful re- 
ports constantly found their way to the town of Nazareth. 
Repeatedly James with his mother anxiously follow his steps, 
only to feel the deepening sadness of misunderstanding. Nor 
could James feel toward the apostles as he could wish. His 
cousins were taking his place at Jesus’ side—a place he might 
have had if he had been willing to let his deeper self ac- 
knowledge that Jesus was more than a man. But this he 
could not do. So, truth resisted blinded his nobler self, and, 
as in a dream, he followed and longed for what is denied to 
unbelief. Each new claim of the Nazarene deepened his sadness 
—yes and it seems to me that of Jesus also—for even the mira- 
cle of the loaves did not teach him to believe on Him. And as 
Jesus goes up to Jerusalem for the last time, James follows, 
struggling with doubt, until the shame of the crucifixion crushes 
him, and Jesus from the cross entrusts his mother to the apostle 
of love and belief. But the darkest hour of earth was just before 
the resurrection light, for the world, and St. James. 

Whatever may have been the anguish of that Jewish Sabbath, 
the light of Easter brought new hope. Reports from the women, 
and Peter, aroused expectation or dread in more than one heart. 
Each day added some proof to the fact of the empty tomb and 
the living presence of Jesus. Yet James and the brethren were 
not permitted to be within the sacred circle, though they sought 
place there. Strange as it may seem, it is not until near the close 
of the forty days, that Jesus manifests himself beyond the cir- 
cle of the twelve or the women. Then at the appointed moun- 
tain, he appeared to about 500 at once. James may have been 
present, but it was reserved for a private appearing to teach him 
to believe. Somewhere, in his own way, Our Lord met his 
brother. What happened between them? What words were 
spoken? Too holy for even the sacred page, a wise God has 
veiled that wonderful hour. But the results are evident. The 
doubting James comes forth a man of faith, with a noble pur- 
pose, and a life to offer as a pledge of his higher vision and 
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Christ given conviction. James is now no longer the brother of 
Jesus, but the slave of our Lord. As such, a new world was 
opened to him. The poor were to be fed, the sinful were to 
be rebuked, and to all who would hear, the gospel was to be 
preached. At last that nameless longing bad found expression, 
and true to the leading of his Lord, James allowed the pent-up 
service of years to vent itself in doing good, each day more 
securely rooting himself in apostolic favor, and showing that he 
“had been with Jesus and had learned of him.” 

Meantime mighty forces had been at work in the infant 
church. The first hypocrites had been exposed, and the mem- 
bers taught the power of faith and prayer. Without the church 
envious priest-craft had been busy, and politic rulership, crav- 
ing popular applause, was seeking a sacrifice. The victim was 
found in James the son of Zebedee, one of the inner circle of 
apostles. By order of Herod he was slain with the sword, shortly 
before Easter A. D. 44. Politically it was a master stroke, and 
to further ingratiate himself with the Jews the King seized 
Peter, expecting to put him to death after Easter. In such a 
crisis a strong leader was needed, and James nobly came forward 
to give his life for the church. He was eminently fitted for the 
position, for he had experienced the periods of doubt that make 
assurance doubly sure. Tradition says, “He was holy from the 
womb,” a Nazarite, the very embodiment of sincerity and truth. 
Edersheim says he was a Shammite, earnest, sincere, in every; 
respect a typical Jewish saint. Companionship. with Our Lord 
had left its impress upon his thoughtful nature. This was deep- 
ened by his periods of trial during Jesus’ ministry, and crystal- 
ized into the noblest aspirations and self-sacrifice by contact 
with the Risen Christ. Ten or more years of Christian activity 
have added the experience necessary for modifying enthusiasm, 
and producing the most effective service. By temperament and 
training the man for the position, he does not hesitate to assume 
apostolic authority, and the direction of the church at Jerusalem. 
In fact he must have been an acknowledged authority before the 
crisis, otherwise it is hard to explain how strong his position 
had become in so short a time. Not many days had elapsed 
from the beheading of James the apostle, until the angel had 
delivered Peter from prison, yet as soon as Peter is safe among 
friends he directs them to, “Tell these things unto James and 
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the brethren.” This is an acknowledgement of his leadersship 
even by Peter. 

But we have other evidence of his position at Jerusalem. 
After the conversion of Paul and his three years in Arabia, he 
went to confer with the apostles on matters relating to his new 
work. He reports that he saw Peter, and James, the Lord’s bro- 
ther, to whom he ascribes apostolic rank. Thus it seems that 
James was not only in harmony with the teachings of the origi- 
nal apostles concerning the Person of Our Lord, but Paul also 
recognized him as an authority on the subject. And when we 
consider his past, we cannot doubt his complete knowledge of 
and sympathy with the great doctrines of Our Lord, through 
faith in which is our only hope of peace in the kingdom of 
heaven. 


‘ 


II. 


THE RELATION OF THE EPISTLE OF ST. JAMES TO 
THE WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL. 


It is not fair to contrast the teachings of the New Testament 
writers without carefully noting the conditions under which 
each author has written. Neither can we expect to find ver- 
batim agreement. Personal equation and point of view must 
be considered. When this is done the gospels and epistles will 
be seen to be in harmony with themselves and each other. In 
fact the differences of style and thought found among New 
Testament authors bring conviction to honest critics. This 
being granted we are in a position to consider the relation be- 
tween two of the three distinct types of Christology found in 
the New Testament. St. John’s Christology is the product of 
a perpetual intuition. With stately simplicity he announces 
his doctrine of the Incarnate Word, and brings before us the 
Saviour of the world, who is one with the Father. He repre- 
sents the mystical tendency, and presents the most perfect ideal 
of Christ. But since there is no conflict between St. James and 
St. John, we will confine our study to St. James and St. Paul. 

Let us first note a few points of St. Paul’s Christology. First 
he insists strongly on our Lord’s humanity, arguing that he 
“took upon himself the form of a servant,” and was made “in 
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the likeness of sinful flesh,’ “born of a woman, born under the 
law that he might redeem them that are under the law, and 
that we might receive the adoption of sons.” He is careful to 
declare however that while Christ is truly human he is without 
sin. His humanity was the representation of the human race 
and the instrument of his mediatorship between heaven and 
earth. As a pupil of Gamaliel, Paul is a strict monotheist. 
Christ is the image of the Father and one with Him. “God’s 
supreme unity is the truth which determines the universality of 
the gospel; since the gospel unveils and proclaims the One 
supreme, world-controlling God.” Christ is further represented 
as having pre-existence, and by supreme condescension leaving 
his celestial habitation to suffer humiliation on earth, and a 
vicarious death. In his missionary sermons and epistles he 
preaches a divine Christ. Luke gives us a fair sample of his 
teaching in his report of Paul’s sermon at Antioch in Pisidia. 
Here, beginning with Messianic prophecy he traces the current 
of events until the preaching of John the Baptist. Then with 
apt skill he touches upon the life, death and resurrection of 
our Lord, showing conclusively that to him Christ is God. Man 
is justified by faith. Christ is the object of faith, and must be 
received by the intelligence, heart and will. By Regeneration 
the natural man becomes a new creature. Through the im- 
parted grace at baptism the old man is killed, and new life is 
brought into existence. In a word Jesus Christ is the divine 
God-man, and his great doctrine is “Justification by faith.” 
Truly this is an exalted conception of the plan of salvation, 
but resting as it does with such emphasis on faith, it is not hard 
to see how men of small consecration could excuse loose morality 
by strenuously claiming to be saved by faith. We are firmly 
convinced that this was contrary to Paul’s conception of his 
doctrine. Paul wrote to teach salvation through Christ. But 
the Jew for generations had been the slave of tradition and 
dead formality. Circumcision had grown to be a mere badge 
for a self-assumed superiority. He felt that having complied 
with the ritual at Jerusalem he could do anything, especially 
against the Gentile, and send his sins with the scape-goat into 
the wilderness. Against this false idea of religion Paul poured 
forth his matchless discussion to show that the soul is redeemed, 
not by vain compliance with empty formalism, but by a live 
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energizing faith in Him who came to fulfill the old law, and 
establish the kingdom of God, which is ruled by the law of love. 
In his early ministry he strains every nerve to turn men from 
lives of service to lives of faith. With scathing rebuke and 
faultless logic his addresses carried criticism far beyond his own 
country and countless numbers enlisted under the banner of 
Justification by faith. But all too soon there arose a class of 
men who used the doctrine as a cloak for their own wickedness. 
Claiming that through Christ they were freed from all law, they 
yielded to every license, and pleaded “Justification by faith.” 
In his last years Paul seems to be aware of this faulty interpre- 
tation of his teachings. His letters to Timothy warn against 
the heresies then creeping into the church, and urge him to be 
steadfast, showing that the scriptures rightly used fit the be- 
liever for good works. 

And here is where the epistle of St. James proves its worth to 
believers. It takes for granted the writings of St. Paul, and 
their wide-spread acceptance. Further it is in harmony with 
Paul’s teachings, and jealous for their correct interpretation. 
Some authorities hold that James may have had the epistles to 
the Romans before him, because of certain expressions which 
seem to have been taken from Paul, namely, Jas. 1:22 & Rom. 
2:13; Jas. 1:3 & Rom. 5:3; Jas. 4:1 & Rom. 7:23. Of this, 
however, we have no certain proof, but we are safe in saying 
that his knowledge of the perversion of true saving doctrine 
occasioned his own epistle, as a correction of the rapidly growing 
ing heresies which threatened the very existence of humanity. 
While lacking the trained logic of Paul, he hurls stinging rebuke 
against the fruitless faith of an encroaching Antinomianism. 
Instead of an attack upon Paul’s leading doctrine, as held by 
Bauer, Schwegler, and Holtzman, we are convinced that his 
bold energetic denunciations were uttered against those who 
would destroy faith by works so ruinous to faith. Paul aimed 
to teach that men are saved by faith instead of obedience to cere- 
monials. But he did not go to the extreme of denying the value 
of works as a proof of faith and source of blessing as so many 
suppose. At the very beginning of his ministry he saw that 
it was necessary to completely recast the religious thought of the 
age, and thus his seeming emphasis of faith to the denial of 
works. But that he did not lose sight of the place of works in 
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the plan of salvation is shown in his second chapter to the 
Romans (v.13) where he declares that “the doers of the laws 
shall be justified” before God. This coupled with the advice to 
Timothy already quoted would argue for a well balanced Pauline 
Theology. But both Jew and Gentile lacking Paul’s breadth of 
thought, and mistaking Christian freedom, which always con- 
forms to law, acting the law without consciousness of law’s re- 
straints, saw only an imperfect liberty which indulged soon 
grew into license. This wilful perversion has been interpreted 
by critics cs a natural consequence of Paul’s teaching. They 
see not a perversion of Paul, but the only sequence of his doc- 
trine which they declare faulty and incomplete. How this 
charge can be maintained is beyond us. Paul specifically de 
clares that all believers are: “created in Christ Jesus for good 
works” Eph. 2:10; “a people for his own possession, zealous of 
good works,” Titus 2:14; “Rich in good works,” 1 Tim. 6:18; 
“Careful to maintain good works,” Titus 3-8 (3:14) ; “To walk 
worthily of the Lord unto all pleasing, bearing fruit in every 
good work, and increasing in the knowledge of God,” Col. 1:10; 
“To put on therefore as God’s elect, holy and beloved, a heart of 
compassion, kindness, lowliness, meekness, longsuffering; for- 
bearing one another, and forgiving each other, if any man have a 
complaint against any; even as the Lord forgave you, so also do 
ye; and above all these things put on love, which is the bond of 
perfectness,” Col. 3:12-14. Other passages of like import could 
be quoted but the above should be sufficient to satisfy anyone 
of the breadth and completeness of Paul’s Theology. But just 
as modern critics overlook these facts, and use one side of Paul’s 
argument for personal ends, so the contemporaries of Paul saw in 
his doctrine the way to pleasure and an excuse for sin. James 
understood this clearly and would disabuse their minds of these 
errors and urge upon them Paul’s real thought of a saving faith 
and all that goes with it. Referring to faith in God, the boast of 
every Israelite, he declares that mere faith will not justify. Ex- 
amples of Pharisaic orthodoxy, and reliance upon the privilege 
of being sons of Abraham, so bitterly denounced by John the 
Baptist, were much in evidence at Jerusalem. Even in the days of 
Justin Martyr not a few claimed that, “even if men are sinners, 
but know God, the Lord will not impute sin to them.” St. Paul 
rebuked this trust in self-righteousness, while James directs his 
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attack against trust in a dead faith.,It was not necessary for him 
to repeat doctrines already well known, but to lend all the 
force of his intense earnestness to the correct interpretation and 
practice of them. 

On the other hand, James seeks to describe a living faith. 
Nowhere does he deny faith, neither have we a single instance 
where he advocates the observance of ceremonial ordinances. 
Paul’s idea of faith was that, “when once it lives in the soul, 
is all of Christian practice in the germ.” This James accepts, 
but realizes that many fail to see the real scope of faith. He 
therefore emphasizes the fact, that we cannot separate living 
faith in the crucified Christ, from the evidences of that faith in 
Christian practice. While it may be that faith precedes works, 
it is impossible that faith can be established in the human heart 
without the mouth speaking out of the heart’s abundance. If 
the tree must be known by its fruits, so must the Christian be 
known by his practices. No amount of crying “Lord! Lord!” 
will convince another of a man’s righteousness who fails to fol- 
low the example of Christ. This is the contention of James. 
Show your faith by the evidences of faith in your life, and others 
will believe your faith. Thus he seeks to restore worship to its 
proper purity and man to a true faith in Jesus Christ. Liddon 
says that “James is to St. Paul as a codicil is to a will,” adding 
no new fact to the original doctrine, but seeking to protect it 
from abuse and misinterpretation. 


III. 
DIRECT STATEMENT OF ST. JAMES’ CHRISTOLOGY. 


It has been objected that St. James presents no definite state- 
ments of his Christology. Even Canon Liddon does not go 
beyond the implications of his high Christology as deduced from 
incidental expressions. On the other hand, Dorner holds that 
St. James is not wanting in strong Christological features. Con- 
sidering the individuality of St. James, and his object in supple- 
menting the doctrinal Christianity of St. Paul with the Ethic of 
Christian practice, it seems no more than just to accept his refer- 
ences to Christ as direct evidence of his Christological 
position. True these references are few, and he fails to mention 
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the Incarnation, death and Resurrection of Christ. Yet it is 
not hard to account for his silence on these subjects. Remember- 
ing that they have received full treatment in the teachings of 
the apostles, and Pauline epistles, and that St. James is con- 
cerned not so much with the past as with the future, would it 
not be needless duplication for him to add to the doctrines by 
him considered sufficient? But there is another and deeper 
reason which may be given. It will be remembered that Jesus 
maintains silence as to his own person in his ethical teachings. 
“Mary pondered these things in her heart,” and certainly we 
must not expect St. James to discuss what his mother held to be 
sacred. Even if James were familiar with the mysteries of Our 
Lord’s birth, the possibility of being misunderstood, with no 
advantages to be gained from publicity, together with the deli- 
cacy of the subject, would counsel silence. The nature of the 
man would revolt at the needless disclosure of a matter so holy, 
and yet so impossible of explanation. 

The discussion of Jesus’ death would be equally hard for St. 
James. It was a death bringing disgrace upon his family, and 
certain pangs of remorse would seal his lips, and stay his pen, 
whenever tempted to treat the subject. St. James would never 
be able to banish from memory his own distrust of the One who 
had so passionately, yet resistingly loved. He could never for- 
get the agony of soul experienced when the future of his own 
mother was entrusted to his cousin. Yet he could see the 
justice of it all, and this tended to deepen his silence, and make 
all reference to those sacred hours too holy for common 
knowledge. To speak of the Resurrection were needless. It had 
been well attested at Jerusalem, and in his day was not open to 
question. We therefore turn to a consideration of some of the 
statements of St. James which may be said to bear directly upon 
his conception of Jesus’ Person. 

First we have his exaltation of Christ to equal position with 
God. He does not call Christ God, but calls himself SovA0s Oeod 
kat kupod Incod Xpicrod The voluntary acknowledgement of the 
relation stated is a recognition of the great difference between 
Christ and himself. This is indeed remarkable when we consider 
that James is the Lord’s brother. He puts Christ and God in jux- 
taposition, which certainly means that he considered them of 
equal rank and authority. In the second chapter he speaks of 
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Jesus as xvpws uav yoo Xpiorod, Here he seems 
to take for granted that those to whom he is writing holi Jesus 
in the same reverence and exaltation. It acknowledg:s that 
Christ is Lord and Messiah. As such he is xvpws ris  Sd€ns 
This would imply majesty akin to the divine. It means that 
Christ is Lord of Glory, armed with full power, with honor and 
dignity equal to that of Jehovah. Yet James knew Jesus as a 
man. The years at Nazareth, and the true humanity, have more 
than once forced the evangelists to record that his brethren did 
not believe on him. Surely then we are forced to acknowledge 
that James looked upon Jesus as Lord, and ascribed to him the 
dignity of God. If this be true, “it cannot be denied that James 
also recognizes in Christological form the absoluteness of the 
Christian religion.” 

But a glance at the Adyos aAnOeias carries us still further. 
As this is the Christian word, Christ is the word of truth com- 
municating truth and wisdom from above. It is a divine reve- 
lation, revealing and teaching the creative Word. Furthermore, 
it is the product of his own will, in which he spiritually begets 
those, who, in sincerity, have partaken of the promise of life to 
be an earnest of his kingdom. It forces us to think of what must 
have been the burden of the teachings of St. John, who later 
wrote with such conviction his conception of the Word of Truth. 
And what does it teach? Does it not seem to make the Word 
the embodiment of divinity, and yet arouse in us the conceptions 
of humanity? Somehow the Adyos dAnfefas seems to bridge 
over the gulf between us, the first fruits of his creatures, and 
the infinite, self-determining will which from eternity has de- 
cided to make us new creatures. 

A third step is taken in his idea of Jesus’ second coming, 
and the judgment. St. Paul gives a much more complete account 
of the coming of Christ, but St. James’ account is sufficiently 
definite for his purposes. e®S THS mapovoias Tod Kupiou, 
he says, leading us to expect what follows when he says, 
 mapovoia tov Kvpiov yy«ev. ‘Then will be the judgment. 
The Lord not only will bring the law by which he wili judge the 
world, but he comes with full authority to render the decision, to 
bestow blessings upon the just, but condemnation upon the wilful. 
He speaks of the nearness of Christ to God. Both are called 
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kdpios, | whom he represents as even at the door. His doctrine 
of the law-giver ard judge is reconciled by attributing the power 
of God to Christ. Thus again do we find James ascribing to the 
man Jesus the divine prerogatives of God. 

Continuing we have reference made to the new birth. Though 
commented upon in connection with the “Word of truth” above, 
it is fitting to touch upon it again for clearer exposition. This 
passage reminds us of the synoptics, and deals with the saving 
act of regeneration. St. James assures us that “every good gift 
and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the 
father of lights.” This evidently refers to God as the creator of 
light, himself being both the source and the light itself. But 
another fact presents itself. If God is Father, there must be a 
child—a son. Each requires the other for perfection. Now 
John speaks of the only begotten of the Father, and declares that 
he was the Word made flesh. James speaks of the “Word of 
truth” in much the same sense, so we conclude that he refers to 
The Son. Now the Word, or the Son, is the instrument of re- 
generation. While God wills to regenerate man, it is through the 
meritorious grace of the only begotten Word, for James tells us 
that he brought us forth by the word of truth. That is, the 
Word is first implanted in our hearts, and faith is the result. 
The man becomes a new creature because he is spiritually re- 
newed by the ever living Word. In one sense of the word all 
creatures are the property of God, but being born again we are 
his in a peculiar sense, we are “a kind of first fruits of all his 
creatures” bearing the relation of “adoption” as St. Paul would 
say. 

The result of this is a clean life. The received Word renews 
even the disposition of the heart and translates itself into purity 
of desire and nobility of purpose. Meyer says that according 
to James “Christians by the new birth do not as yet possess full 
salvation, but its obtainment is conditioned by conduct.” Our 
conception of the passage is that conduct does not condition but 
declare the ocwrnpid. That is, in the receiving of the en- 
grafted Word, “put away all filthiness, etc.” As a matter of fact 
the word cannot be received under any other condition. An 
ethical life does not transform itself into a saved soul, but the 
spirit of the Son—the Word of Truth—saving the soul declares 
itself in moral living. Man has no power of initiation, but the 
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- power of the Word renews the creature. Faith is the subjective 
element in the spirit-touched life, but its objective manifestation 
is redemption through Jesus Christ. 


IV. 


IMPLIED STATEMENTS OF ST. JAMES’ CHRIS- 
TOLOGY. 


St. James may be called a writer of the Jewish Christian type, 
and his epistle styled “The gospel of the Law.” This does not 
mean that James remained a Jew rather than a Christian. 
Though his epistle “approaches very near to the Old Testament, 
which he sees only fulfilled in the new, with the design and inuer 
essence of which he as a Christian finds himself fully and freely 
at one, yet the Christian element which he has, presupposes an 
immense revolution in the ordinary consciousness of a Jew. He 
is drawn not to the law as such, or even to the ceremonial therein, 
but to that which is eternally ethical, for he sees there the ideal 
typified, and in Christ and his teaching realized. So exalted is 
his conception of the law that the question has been raised as to 
its real source. Ritschl thinks his idea of law and regeneration 
was taken from Paul. To us it seems rather his conception of 
Christianity described in Old Testament figure. The stately 
ritual of the Old Law was dear to St. James, and its ceremonies 
full of meaning. Therefore what could be more natural than to 
use such figures as did not conflict with the teachings of Jesus? 
St. James seems to give undue prominence to the continuity of 
the two dispensations, but in-as-much as the Old dispensation 
typified and foretold the new, it is no crime that he shows how 
the latter grew out of the former, and realized its perfected self 
in the teachings and sacrifice of the Son of God. 

The law of which he speaks is a new law. It is not the law 
of retaliation given because of the hardness of men’s hearts, 
but the Christian law—the law of liberty. Every Jew knew 
full well his bondage to Mosaic custom. Though claiming free- 
dom by virtue of descent from Abraham he was forced to ac- 
knowledge the claims of the law, disobedience to which meant 
forfeiture of priestly intercession. But the law of liberty is a 
higher law. Its very existence is possible only in so far as the in- 
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dividual is free. He must think for himself, decide, and carry 
his decisions into action. He is free from the burdens and 
exactions of the old law, and his very freedom becomes the incen- 
tive to high and holy action. He is to be judged as one who is 
free, led only by his own motives. And how truly this corre- 
sponds with Christian experience. The exultant bouyancy of the 
Christian conscience rejoices in its freedom, and, like the un- 
caged bird, tends to soar upward toward the light, and life in 
the Redeemer who fulfilled the law to make men free. 

Again the Christian law is the royal law. In speaking to the 
deceitful Pharisee, Jesus sums up the law and the prophets in 
love to God and your neighbor. When his disciples ask a form 
of prayer, the ideal relation between men is expressed in the in- 
junction to forgive. It is not strange therefore that to James 
this should be the royal law. It is prescribed by Christ who is 
the King of Christians. It requires a mind broader than the 
sway of petty annoyances, and a regal heart larger than selfish 
desire. To rule by love, shows acquaintance with the Prince of 
that ideal kingdom whose law is love and whose father is God. 
To live by love in spite of temptation to the contrary is to obey 
the royal law, and “own the legislative supremacy of Christ.” 

And the Christian law is a perfect law. While not without, it 
is above human criticism. However unprofitable conduct accord- 
ing to the royal law may be rated in these days of commercialism, 
no competent judge will deny the lofty character and ultimate 
supremacy of such action. The very gentleness of the law of 
love becomes stronger than the must of might. It offers the 
highest and most effective governing power, and is complete in 
itself. The Old Law was amended by the new. Now the royal 
law becomes the law af royalty, in-as-much as they who thus rule 
are “kings and priests unto God.” It guarantees to the soul 
absolute correspondence of true ideal and life. Than this we 
can conceive of no higher perfection. It is the living embodi- 
ment of truth, and argues a perfect law, and an unerring legis- 
lator. Could James’ idea of the perfect law be less than this? 
If so his teachings are higher than his conceptions, and show 
clearly the influence of a higher power. That power was the 
Christ, whom he owned as Lord. “If he does not think him 
divine his language is exaggerated and overstrained” and the 
Lord of Glory is merely a name. 
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Another fact worthy of notice is his idea of the high priestly 
office of Christ. As such the office of high priest is not 
mentioned, but James teaches us to “pray in the name of the 
Lord.” This of course is only one phase of the priest’s work, 
but it is one, and in it “is involved the thought, that Christ is 
our intercessor with the Father, the Paraclete, through whom 
our prayers are acceptable unto God, and are heard by him.” 
That James firmly believed in prayer is emphasized by the in- 
structions given for its use, and the examples quoted in proof of 
its efficacy. ‘Thus we may say with Schaff that James is “meagre 
in doctrine but rich in comfort and lessons of holy living based 
on faith in Jesus Christ the Lord of Glory.” 


¥. 


INFERENCES AS TO HIS CHRISTOLOGY FROM HIS 
WORK AT JERUSALEM. 


The church at Jerusalem was not without its trials and false 
doctrines, but we have no record of any controversy among the 
leaders which was not easily settled by consultation. In fact 
the trouble which did arise seems to have been due to inaccurate 
reports from subordinates. Among the leaders we find James 
the Lord’s brother. Though not, strictly speaking, an apostle 
he soon became head of the church with apostolic authority. To 
hold such a position it was necessary that he have full faith in 
the doctrines of Jesus’ Person. In fact he must not only assent 
that Jesus is divine, but that his public and private teaching 
must proclaim the fact, else he could not be in accord with the 
other apostles. He must either be an arch hypocrite advocating 
a cause for which he is likely to lose his head, or be a true advo- 
cate of the Divinity of Our Lord. In the first place no hypocrite 
would willingly occupy such a position, with so little to gain and 
so much to risk. In the second place the character of St. James 
is the very embodiment of sincerity. Because of his strict 
allegiance to duty and beautiful life, he became known as “James 
the Just.” He felt that the law of God was fulfilled in Christ, 
and that the Christian was placed on a higher plane of thought 
and religion. This argues his belief in the authority of Jesus 
to change the old law and in the sufficient righteousness of our 
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Lord to render satisfaction for the breaches of Mosaic law. Does 
it not also suggest his belief in the high-priestly work of Our 
Saviour? 

The fact that Peter pays such heed to the suggestions of St. 
James is to us an evidence of James’ full accord with the idea of 
Jesus’ divinity. That the impetuous, devoted Peter, always first 
mentioned in the inner circle of the twelve, the chief spokesman 
of Pentecost, should yield priority, so dear to his nature, to 
one not an apostle seems little less than absurd. His sermons 
and epistles declare the God-manhood of the Messiah, whom the 
Jews have crucified as the blasphemer from Nazareth, but whom 
all Messianic prophecy proclaims the Christ of God. Peter had 
witnessed the holiest acts of Our Saviour’s life, he had witnessed 
his glory on the Transfiguration mount, to him Christ is God. 
A few quotations from his second epistle will illustrate the rever- 
ence in which Jesus is held. “He is Jesus our Lord”; “He is 
our Lord Jesus Christ” ; “He is the Lord and Saviour”; “He is 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ”; “He is our God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” To his exalted majesty is due an eternal 
tribute of glory. With such a conception of our Lord, a man of 
Peter’s temperament could have little patience with one who 
posed as a leader, while denying Jesus’ Godhood. Thus it is 
safe to infer that St. James’ conception of Jesus’ manhood and 
Godhood was in strict harmony with that of the leading apostles. 
This is emphasized by Peter’s desire to have his release from 
Herod reported to James, and his regard for the latter’s opinion 
in the matters of church polity. Another fact of importance in 
this connection is found in Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem after his 
conversion. He was received by Barnabas and became a guest 
of Peter fifteen days. Peter in turn seems to have arranged for 
an interview with James, whose approval he seems to have re- 
garded as necessary before fully acknowledging the apostleship 
of Paul. It is also worthy of note that the condition of Paul’s 
being received at all was that he had seen the Lord, and had 
preached in the name of Jesus. Thus again we are led to infer 
the Christocentric gospel held by the apostles, and especially by 
James, the acting head of the church. 

The high Christology of St. James is further shown in the 
position taken by him in the council at Jerusalem. It will be 
observed that the council was not to discuss the doctrine of 
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Christ, but questions of freedom in worship and manner of 
living. James acts as the judge, Peter, Barnabas and Paul 
plead for the gospel liberty of the Gentiles. Then James gives 
his opinion, which seems to have been received as final without 
debate. By an appeal to Amos he declares the conversion of 
the Gentiles to be according to prophecy, and mentioned what in 
his judgment are the essential marks of a Christian, namely, 
abstinence from (a) meats offered to idols, (b) blood, (f) things 
strangled, and (d) carnal uncleanness. This was agreed to by 
St. Peter and St. John which shows the spirit of unity prevailing 
on essentials. These men by giving to Paul and Barnabas the 
tight hand of fellowship reject circumcision and the observance 
of Jewish rites as necessary to salvation. They recognize Paul 
as a fellow-worker and pledge spiritual co-operation. It is legiti- 
mate therefore for us to infer from the council that all the 
apostles including Paul held substantially the same doctrines of 
Jesus’ Person. ‘True each man had his own peculiar conceptions 
of minor things, but upon the divine-human and eternal nature 
of Christ there was no disputc. Hither this was a great com- 
promise and sacrifice of primary principles, or the apostles were 
at heart one in opinion concerning our Lord. 

Finally, the inferences already drawn are strengthened by 
Paul’s conduct at the close of his third missionary journey. He 
reports to James who wisely advises him to prove the freedom of 
his gospel by paying the charges of the four men who are under 
the Nazarite vow hoping thereby to appease the narrowness of 
some Judaizing Christians. With the outcome we are not here 
concerned, the basic principle we wish to note is the perfect law 
of liberty taught by St. James and St. Paul, and the willingness 
of both to rest their doctrines in the divine, Son of God, who 
was known on earth as Jesus of Nazareth. 


VI. 


SAINT JAMES’ QUOTATIONS OF JESUS’ TEACHING 
AS AN EVIDENCE OF HIS CHRISTOLOGY. 


To understand St. James it is necessary to keep in mind the 
object for which the epistle was written. Addressed to his own 
countrymen, it aims to reprove professing Christians for degener- 
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acy, to prevent the spread of libertine doctrines, and awaken the 
Jewish nation to a sense of the greatness and nearness of 
approaching judgments. It is a practical exhortation for 
Christian conduct, and reflects the “Ideal Christian character,” 
depicted by our Saviour in the Sermon on the Mount. In fact 
the resemblance is so striking that Kern calls the epistle of St. 
James the counterpart of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
Schmidt thinks St. James had it before him for a model. Of 
this, however, we have no direct proof, but note that he holds 
Jesus in highest esteem as a teacher. He is imbued with Jesus’ 
teaching on morality, and in writing while quoting Him more 
frequently in his short epistles than all other apostolic writers, 
emphasizes the moral spirit of Christianity, even to the exclusion 
of definite doctrines concerning Jesus’ person. His quotations 
from the master-teacher all tend to develop the truest Christian 
life. And since an attempt at classification must prove more or 
less mechanical and open to criticism, we content ourselves with 
a mere catalogue of references, which can be made to teach, our 
relation to God, our relation to men, and the ideal Christian life. 

From the sermon on the Mount we have the following paral- 
lels:—St. Jas. 1:2—St. Matt. 5:10-12; St. Jas. 1:4—St. Matt. 
5:48; St. Jas. 1:5 (5-15)—St. Matt. 7:7; St. Jas. 1:9—St. 
Matt. 5:3; St. Jas. 1:20-—St. Matt. 5:22; St. Jas. 2:13—St. 
Matt. 6:14-15, 5:17; St. Jas. 2:14sqq—St. Matt. 7:21sq; St. 
Jas. 3:17-18—St. Matt. 5:9; St. Jas. 4:4—St. Matt. 6:24; St. 
Jas. 4:10—St. Matt. 5:3-4; St. Jas. 4:11—St. Matt. 7:1sq; St. 
Jas. 5:2—St. Matt. 6:19; St. Jas. 5:10—St. Matt. 5:12; St. 
Jas. 5:12—St. Matt. 5:33. 

Other parallels of Jesus’ teachings are found in St. Matt. 
15 :19—St. Jas. 1:14; St. Matt. 10:28—St. Jas. 4:12; St. Luke 
6 :24sqq—St. Jas. 5:1-6. 

The bearing of these quotations on St. James’ conception of 
Jesus may be briefly summarized. In the first place it seems to 
show that St. James recognizes in Jesus the source of a new life. 
St. James was a Jew, familiar with Jewish ideals and religion. 
He had sought to obtain peace by obedience to the law, but had 
constantly found himself rebuked by the conscious failings of his 
own sincere endeavors, and the new yet perfectly natural teach- 
ings of Jesus. He taught a new doctrine in which not outward 
conformity but inward motive was to merit the favor of an all- 
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seeing Father. While put forth in simplicity it was irresistible, 
for it came with an authority born of innate purity and godly 
power. The words seem to search out the best within him, and 
make him restless until he has yielded to obedience. Jesus is 
different from all other teachers and in him is light and life. 

But secondly, St. James recognizes in the teachings of Jesus a 
correcting power. Just as Jesus was able to heal the bruised 
and diseased body by his touch, so he was able to put new motives 
and new ideals into mertal and moral life. He taught not as 
the scribes, but seemed to appeal to that in man which had been 
breathed into him from the nostrils of God when he became a 
living soul. Jesus knew what was in man and he knew what 
ought to be in him. He also knew how to arouse the sleeping 
divinity of each man’s nobler self, and lay upon it the duty of 
godly service for self and humanity. James had witnessed the 
transformation of Levi, Mary and Zacchaeus. He had learned 
from his own lips Paul’s account of his new birth. Nay, into his 
own soul had burned those words of love which had removed the 
dross of carnality and left the golden spirit of consecration. With 
Peter his heart would cry “to whom shall we go, thou hast the 
words of life’? And now that James would urge to lives of 
ideal service, he feels a poverty in his own speech which leads 
him to use the words of Christ, which, honestly received, have 
never failed to make “old things pass away and all things become 
new.” James would teach the new life by using the words of 
Him who is the Word, the Truth and the Life. Could wisdom 
suggest a wiser method? 

Finally James quotes Jesus as final authority. He is treating 
the most sacred problem of existence—life. Not merely this 
passing of days, but the life which now is and shall be. He is 
combating the most winning and subtle scepticism which has 
yet arisen, a scepticism which has dared even to pervert the faith, 
and make the instrument of salvation a defence for immorality. 
Therefore James as a wise bishop will quote final authority. 
This he finds not from the lips of priests or scribes, but from the 
life and words of the despised Galilean, “who was crucified, dead 
and buried,” who rose from the tomb in defiance of Jewish plot 
and Roman power, and now sits at the right hand of God. Such 
trust as James shows in Jesus’ authority argues his absolute faith 
in him as Redeemer of men. His self-confessed servitude to 
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“God and the Lord Jesus Christ” does not declare more em- 
phatically his exaltation as Lord than does his constant appeal 
to His teachings. Jesus to James is not merely the best of men, 
He is the Messiah of prophesy, the Lord of Glory, Son of man 
and Son of God. 


VII. 
CONCLUSION. 


In brief summary we would enumerate the arguments by 
which we have sought to show the high Christology of St. James. 
First, we have shown that St. James is in accord with the leading 
apostles. Second, that he presupposes and defends the doctrines 
of St. Paul. Third, that certain direct statements show his 
doctrine of the Person of Christ. Fourth, that an exalted 
Christology is implied in the many incidental expressions refer- 
ing to Jesus. Fifth, that legitimate inferences from his work as 
head of the church reveal his conception of Jesus’ divinity, and 
finally, that his numerous quotations from the teachings of Jesus 
give point to the position already taken. We conclude with a 
glance at the faith of St. James in his own Christology. 

Dr. Patrick ably presents St. James’ Christology as follows. 
God is the absolutely good one, who has made man in his own 
image. Man is meant to be separated from the world, and 
wholly given up to God. Sin is the foreswearing of this 
allegiance, and the choice of the world instead of God, and leads 
to death. For men under the power of sin, deliverance lies in 
the act of God, who quickens them into new life by the power 
of his word, which comes through meditations on Christ, by 
whom the old law is transformed into the new law, royal law, 
and law of liberty. Christ accordingly is the Saviour, to whom 
we owe our salvation. He is the object of saving faith, whom 
we must not belie by an inconsistent life. By such a faith James 
would live, rendering unquestioning faith to God and consistent 
example to his fellows. And so ably did he adhere to his ideal 
that his name has been indelibly recorded in history as “James 
the Just.” 

But the Christology of St. James did not serve only in private 
life. James would serve by his faith, for “faith without works 
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is dead.” He is bond-servant to God and Jesus Christ. What 
mattered it to him that James the apostle is slain with the sword 
when his Lord’s work demands a leader? Even though a Peter 
is threatened with death, shall this hinder him from taking his 
stand at the head of the persecuted church? Never! Let it be 
known throughout Jerusalem and the world that James believes 
in Jesus Christ, for he will never fail to serve at his post of duty. 
Though tardy in acknowledging Jesus as Lord, his loyalty now 
will be unquestioned, and with the vision of his Lord constantly 
before him, he will be a slave to the service of righteousness, con- 
fident “that he who converteth a sinner from the error of his way 
shall save a soul from death, and shall cover a multitude of sins.” 

So firmly fixed in his heart are the basic principles of Chris- 
tianity that James will witness to death for the Saviour. He is 
paprus in the truest sense. Like Paul he feels that “faith 
when once it lies in the soul is all christian practice in the germ.” 
Where there is genuine faith in the crucified Christ there also is 
Christian practice, the living expression of an inward piety. 
For our purpose it matters little whether with Eusebius we de-- 
scribe the martyrdom of St. James in the language of Hege- 
sippus, or follow the less beautiful but more probable record of 
Josephus. In either account the “Just” witness of God and our 
Saviour will accept no compromise with his faith. Years of trial 
have translated a questioning hope into an unyielding assurance. 
In sacred solitude meditation has yielded to contemplation as in 
life-like presence the Living Christ keeps his promise. En- 
graven on his very soul is the image of his Lord and for him he 
fears neither civil power nor ecclesiastical fanaticism. With 
death staring him in the face, his voice rings out the gospel 
message which heraids his entrance into the presence of the King 
of kings, whom tradition says he imitates with his last words, say- 
ing “Lord lay not this sin to their charge.” In life, in death, 
James is the servant of the Lord whom he adores as God. This 
“is implied in language which would be exaggerated and over- 
strained on any other supposition. It is implied in a reserve 
which may be felt to mean at least as much as the most de- 
monstrative protestations. A few passing expressions of the 
lowliest reverence disclose the great doctrine of the church re- 
specting the Person of our Lord, throned in the back-ground of 
the apostle’s thought. And if the immediate interests of his 
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ministry oblige St. James to confine himself to considerations 
which do not lead him more fully to exhibit the doctrine, we are 
not allowed, as we read him, to forget the love and awe which 
veil and treasure it, so tenderly and so reverently, in the inmost 
sanctuary of his illumined soul.” 

Williamsport, Pa. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


PRESENT DAY SOCIAL PROBLEMS FROM A CHRIS- 
TIAN STANDPOINT. 


BY REV. JOHN ERLER, A. M., PH.D. 


The poet’s line, “God made the country and man made the 
town,” has doubtless a proper signification; but it helps to con- 
ceal a deeper truth, it rightly exalts the divine works and ways far 
above any human achievement. God made the country, and all 
around it keeps the original stamp of the Maker. But man 
made the town, the fabrics of brick and stone that shall crumble 
away, the uproar and the pretension, the fickle customs, and the 
atmosphere of guilt. 

When however we pass from the things man does to man 
himself, the city assumes an interest which does not belong to 
land or sea. Humanity itself is God’s work as well as nature, 
and it is His greatest work. The book to which he commits 
His thoughts seems a feeble thing when held up in the immensity 
of the Universe; but thought in its essence is more wonderful 
than electrical currents and wheeling constellations. In short, 
the interest of the city is as superior to that of the country, as 
humanity is to nature. The city reveals the moral ends of being, 
and sets the awful problems of life. The city furnishes testi- 
monials of man’s need—of man’s profound want of that 
Light and Help which nature cannot afford. 

All the moral significance of human life itself is then centered 
in the city, in as much as it is the peculiar center and sphere of 
human life. Walking among its crowds, and catching its vari- 
ous phases, while we find much to appeal to us and to sicken us, 
we find much also to encourage us; and in all, discover confir- 
mations of religion, and the great argument for faith. For in the 
first place, the city illustrates the capabilities of humanity. The 
bare materials of the city—the assemblage of buildings— 
shows that he who toils among them is a being of wonderful 
nature and momentous destiny. The basis of religion, its 
assumption of a spiritual quality in man, is established by this 
single fact. Man, with nothing but his brain and his hand, has 
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thus conquered and moulded matter, has transformed the wilder- 
ness into a great city. Is there not a moral significance in this 
fact, familiar though it is, which lifts it up to the grandest con- 
clusions of faith? Here are the symbols of civilization— 
the measure of human progress. Here is what the mind of 
man has achieved through the ages, evident not only in material 
improvements, but in laws and customs, and in that deference 
to sanctions which unconsciously control us in the street and in 
the home. 

Let us go into the colleges and schools and consider the truths 
that are here accumulated. Observe too, the evidence of liberty, 
the influence of the pulpit and the press, the circulation of free 
thought, in fine, all the achievements in the world of matter and 
mind, for the city is the most complete representative of these. 

Organization is thus a first condition of successful action, of 
healthy life. It involves co-operation among the parts forming 
a whole—a willing, free, active co-operation or working 
together Now in our most productive communities, large and 
various as are the results obtained, they are immeasurably below 
the capacity of the men who produce them, because the conditions 
of a thorough organization are none of them complied with, in 
_ every respect. Nowhere is there a willing and free working 
together of the parts forming the whole, neither within or with- 
out. Not according to the aptitudes do men work, but few of 
their capacities for work get scope to work. They do not work 
harmoniously together, one with the other and one with all. 
They do not work under the canopy of a presiding, all-embracing 
justice. Society according to the most orthodox economists is 
at this time, but a loosely organized structure, comparatively 
feeble. It is anything but the harmonious organization of the 
coming Kingdom. But the city is its best representative. 

Look beneath the busy surface. I am not seeking for the 
faults of frail humanity. The city is a wondrous organism, far 
from perfect indeed, but summing up the virtues of ages of 
experiment. Let the Misanthrope’s lantern discover what it 
ean. The close contact that excites the worst passions of 
humanity also elicits the sympathies, and noble charities are 
born of this misery and guilt. The empire of business is not 
entirely carried on here in a sordid spirit. It is cheering to 
think how a thousand wheels of labor are turned by dear af- 
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fections, and kept in motion by self-sacrificing endurance; of the 
good feeling that flows warm through the channels of interest; 
of the business honor that stands up in the baseness of the world 
like a rock. Innocence may thrive best in the sweet air of the 
country, but that which is strongest and noblest in our nature is 
illustrated in the city. 

The city in its various features is like an embodied man. It 
symbolizes the good and evil that are in its own mind and heart. 
The parallel can be traced in all the manifestations of city life 
and civic structures. Is there not a moral significance in the 
city, and a suggestion that we should study its diversified phases 
in the spirit of Him who looked upon man with blended sorrow 
and regard, and saw in him so much to love, so much to die for? 
There is an impressiveness in this universal restlessness, the hum 
and movement and ceaseless toil. It proclaims a good yet to be 
attained, or else that the good which is to be attained is unsatis- 
factory. The problem of human life there takes shape con- 
cretely. It is here that our earthly existence is tried out and 
made fully clear. The whole mind of thousands of persons 
working with the zeal of earnest labor upon the hundreds of 
varieties of occupations, in hundreds of groups, the minds of 
each member of each group in sympathy as well as in rivalry 
with each other and neighboring groups—here is the co- 
operative and complex mind in a distinct social group. This 
combines in one focus the many rays of a common work. All 
combine under a great organic law into one harmony, amid end- 
jess diversity. This spectacle of the crowd, the ever changing mul- 
titude, the good which they seek, and the result of their getting, 
freshens in us the conviction that this life is preliminary— 
a discipline working out spiritual and eternal consequences. 

The unsatisfactoriness of the world and the incompleteness of 
sensual joys are interpreted by religion, which sees much to re- 
flect on in the tide as it pours on.in rythmic or sometimes dis- 
ordered stress. It is not alone from a poetical point of view 
that the spectacle of society as grouped in the city, is to be 
witnessed. The moral issue is deeper. 

It is somewhat doubtful if cities, on the development of in- 
dustry and science, create content and enjoyment in their 
dwellers. These are only the means thereto, and we do not 
know how to use them. Nor will every advantage that city life 
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brings to a well-situated and prosperous man, bring him content, 
or bring a people contentedness. There is one thing that will, 
and that is reflection, religion. This truth cannot be too deeply 
pondered upon. The higher the civilization, through science 
and industry, the greater the misery of the masses. In industrious 
France there is more suffering than in lazy Spain, more in scien- 
tific Germany than in languid Italy, more in busy Belgium than 
in semi-educated Russia, much more by far in energetic England 
than in torpid Turkey. Not only is suffering a fruit of civili- 
zation, but immorality is likewise. One need not go further 
than the cities on the Atlantic seaboard. The corruption 
of luxury, however fortified by power, cannot elude the 
relentness law. Now as ever God holds the world in His hands 
and His eternal sanctions control it. Let not our consideration 
of the moral significance of the city be too painful. Go forth 
and look upon it as it stands in relation to your own spiritual 
being. God weighs not the gold and silver that are in it, the 
strong array of palaces and towers, the glittering equipage and 
the machinery of toil. He weighs not these, but souls,— 
your souls and mine. Notwithstanding the multitudes it is 
necessary to know that we are spirits, with a responsibility, 
treading the eternal path. 

We may draw the entire significance of Society and the Indi- 
vidual,—of what each man contains in himself, and has a 
special mission to do,—and of what, either by way of reliance 
or obligation, binds him to others. These many conflicting 
interests form one vast, interdependent mechanism, bound about 
by the laws of common weal and common obligation. Each 
has his own work to do, yet he receives from and gives to others. 
while the profoundest lesson unfolded in this intercourse, is a 
clearer perception and a moral apprehension of the demands and 
the limits of these relations. 

It is in society alone that man’s wants and his capacities find 
their complement. We do not perhaps comprehend how much 
we live in others, how much we need them and receive from 
them. Our eyes may be listless as the busy forms that crowd the 
horizon pass before us. But it is a hardship even to imagine 
solitude. There is an inspiration caught from simple contact, 
form hidden sympathies that run to and fro through humanity 
as through a common organism. And this is the practical in- 
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ference to be drawn from this inevitable relationship, from the 
bare fact of society ; that humanity is corporate: bound up in an 
indissoluble unity, and that no group or member is unaffected by 
the general weal or evil, any more than the public good can escape 
the influence of a specific disease, or a local benefit. No one can 
have in himself either the reason or the entire aim of existence. 
It is absurd for any man to style himself independent, though 
he may have unlimited pecuniary resources at his command. 
The logic of selfishness would end nowhere. The Christian law 
of society, shedding its light even through the mist of a great 
city, reveals the truth that these human dissimilarities we notice, 
are thrown together not for mere self-aggrandizement, but for 
mutual help; that man is placed here amply not to give but to 
receive. And for this, some power has been allotted to the least 
and the poorest. To every one is allotted some faculty of mind 
or body, some gift of fortune, or it may be merely capacity to 
sympathize and console. But this truth, it inculcates not merely 
in a precept. Through all the complex interests of society, 
through our hard and polished customs, our hollow respecta- 
bilities, our oppression and our contempt, there beams the image 
of one Life perfectly unfolding itself in acts of sacrifice, of one 
meek Face looking upward in prayer and downward in com- 
passion—presenting us in our avaricious grasping and our 
selfish ease not only with the ideal of individual character, but 
the expression of social duty. 

It is merely the principle that we are placed in society not 
only to be served, but to serve, not only to get, but to give; and 
that no one fulfills the ends of his existence who does not in some 
way help or bless others either by money or sympathy or good 
influence. And it is equally plain, capable of proof in innumer- 
able instances, that the neglect of this principle lies at the 
foundation of every social wrong. This conception is thoroughly 
involved in any definition of society. An utterly individualistic 
conception of the term society is impossible, for it would not hold 
together. We are now living in the sociological age of the world. 
The doctrine of the relation of man to his fellows has received 
in this decade more than ever new light. No doctrine of the 
relation of man to his fellows could stand—no social system 
inconsistent with the teachings of Christ, could endure. These 
obviously underlie the constitution of man and of normal society ; 
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and these recognize the great principles of individualism and of 
organization on which the world’s progress has been so mani- 
festly conditioned. 

The phrase “body politic” makes of a nation, of society, a great 
organic personality—an ideal embodiment, endowed with in- 
dividual characteristics. In this aspect a people’s soul is a great 
unit, composed of numberless individual souls, a stupendous 
public mind, made up of numberless single minds. This complex 
person embodying many consciousnessess like the isolated indi- 
vidual, has a character, a responsibility, and a retribution. 
History, like a book of judgment, points to the tomb of nations 
to which as to their gehenna their sins have doomed them. 
Society binds up the relations of every member inextricably. Many 
a virtuous citizen, guiltless of national offense, shares in public 
wrongs. Our organic national personality has a mind to think, 
a heart to feel, a will to execute. This mind records every im- 
pression, even from the remote ends of its sphere. It feels the 
effects of good as well as evil in al lits parts. It is is a living 
corporate being. 

The definition of society is found most perfectly expressed in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and this in fact amounts to a code of 
social laws rationally simplifying the main conception of society 
as a human brotherhood under the Fatherhood of God. In 
reality there is no truer definition, and to this society will in 
in time conform. It is more than a body politic united together 
under common laws for the purpose of promoting their mutual 
safety and advantages by the joined efforts of their combined 
strength. It is indeed sovereign in that there resides within it- 
self a supreme and absolute power, acknowledging no earthly 
superior except those which come within its terms, but it has 
always been quick to obey superior counsels from whatever source. 
Nor is society government alone, defining and protecting the 
tights, privileges, and obligations of the citizens. The laws of 
the Christian Constitution of society are definite and rational as 
well, and within a superior sphere. They are of course grounded 
on nature and the eternal order. Political constitutions may 
change, but this is a witness to the ages. Nature according to 
its tenets, is the only ground and social pattern, whereby society 
can be reconstructed according to the law of God. It is not 
necessary to postpone obedience to this constitution to a distant 
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future. It is not an unattainable ideal, while it excels human 
constitutions, as the spirit does the substance. I do not mean to 
say that society will be constituted as a church and the peoples 
gathered under one institution—that this is the ideal 
society. It is not institutional rule, but life itself which the 
Gospel promotes, which is defined under its terms. Organi- 
zations and religious institutions are not the ultimate form of 
society; but the end of institutional dominion where all men 
know the real character of God, and the people shall want no 
more, this is the perfect society. The church regenerated society, 
but it is not society’s constitution. 

Thus it is impossible to dissociate society from religion, while 
they are not yet the same and identical. I do not speak of the 
Kingdom as a church organization; nor yet is the social order a 
product of mechanism. It is at the point of personality that the 
two connect. The Kingdom is to come “not by outward force or 
social organization or apocalyptic dream, but the progressive 
sanctification of souls,” individual human souls. The indi- 
vidual will find his own self-realization in the service of the 
social world. The church appeals to individuals, and to indi- 
vidual righteousness as the first law of social good. ‘Thus the 
sphere it occupies in the social system is unique, and can be 
supplied by no other institution. It is of society, yet above it. 
What society should be without the church structure need not be 
said; but it would appear that its influence on the organization 
and progress of the social order is so enduring and vital as to 
constitute its essential of society. 'The relation between Chris- 
tianity and the social question is a real and pressing question. 

Society and the state are organizations of the people for their 
larger common interests, but in practice it is the organization of 
section against section for defense and protection of special 
interest. The chief function should be the maintenanee of jus- 
tice, but it seems to have maintained existing conditions as its 
chief function. As has been pointedly said, “The state is the 
representative of things as they are; the church is the represen- 
tative of things as they ought to be.” It seems necessary to 
social organization to have a church within its bounds pointing 
out the way to moral enlightenment and improvement. Society 
is thus static; the church is active and urges on progress. 

Social science is still in its infancy, and only recently have 
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the interior laws and organizations of economic life come to 
light. We are gradually acquiring a conception of society which 
is more scientific and with the advance of science we come to see 
that this is but a return to the fundamentals as preached on the 
Mount. It has taken a long time for self-conscious knowledge 
to arrive at this conception. With the disintegration of the old 
economic life, a great deal of light has been poured on the new 
conception of society. The facts but give a new interpretation 
to the cardinal doctrines of the Christian Constitution. Society 
is not a complex of men and women “each doing the best for 
themselves and thereby doing the best for society.” That out- 
look is most selfish, and has produced chaos. Statesmanship 
and scientific thought have gone beyond this point today, and 
there is a stirring of a new conscience, and the atomistic philoso- 
phy is going to the rear. It has become profitable to preach and 
carry into practice the doctrine of the brotherhood of man. Ulti- 
mately it will prove the only feasible practice, when society will 
be so organized that to act otherwise in the business, industrial 
or social sphere will be seen in its true light. It is impossible to 
vegard the individual alone in any conception of society. He is 
so bound up with it that whatever he does has a widespread 
effect. The law of altruism will yet be found profitable and 
expedient, as today society makes this difficult. 

In the eloquent language of a forceful modern thinker, who 
has attempted to correlate society and the church, “We have the 
new science of political economy and sociology to guide us. It 
is preparing us to serve the Lord and human brotherhood. For 
the first time in religious history we have the possibility of so 
directing religious energy by scientific knowledge, that a com- 
prehensive and continuous reconstruction of social life in the 
name of God is within the bounds of human possibility.” Yet 
it is not definitions and preachments alone that accomplish this 
great end. A rational conception of the social structure will do 
something to aid in the readjustment to better conditions, but 
faith is necessary. The interest must be primarily ethical, and 
an enthusiasm for humanity must animate besides knowledge. 

The greatest newness the world has ever seen was the teaching 
of Jesus. It was so because the truths it conveyed were the 
amplest, and for man the most momentous. It carried men up 
from the animal, the expedient, the finite, into the spheres of the 
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moral, the absolute, the infinite. From this elevation it em- 
braced wider fields of life than had been yet beheld. The higher 
the elevation, the more diversified as the more beneficent is the 
range of action. If to help one man is good, what a thousand fold 
goodness to put a thousand men in the way of helping themselves. 
Individual and domestic affections, sweet, holy and imperative as 
they are, run but short distances, and by the fitness of their 
nature they play in a small fixed circle. But when from a family 
affection one expands into broad, human Christian affections, 
what an upraising and extension of the field! Instead of a score 
or two, one’s love, through wise previsions and generous insti- 
tutions may warm and exult millions. The great revelation of 
Jesus with regard to society is for man to elevate, and thus be 
elevated. 

This wonderful, complex social organism, composed of 
thousands of units in any city» to be held together, must suppose 
lively, warm, diversified sympathies, and these can spring up 
only through work. Running through and through the social 
mass like electrical wires binding each one to all and all to each, 
how to generate such sympathy in a cold heterogenous concourse, 
how to convert ten thousand parts from being a mere congre- 
gation of units into a highly organic oneness, that is the 
problem. 'To knit them into a complex web of unity; to harmon- 
ize human interests, while multiplying and enlarging them; to 
annul discords, or rather out of many discords to make one great 
concord, so that these ten thousand shall not only be willing to 
stay together, but shall delight in being together, and so delight, 
that no impulsion or temptation can draw them asunder. Let no 
one for an instant entertain the thought that this great, new and 
magnificent result can be compassed by arbitrary and conven- 
tional rules. The most cunningly devised constitution and by- 
laws and regulations, unanimously adopted after a full discus- 
sion, would be impotent to solve this problem as would be the 
will of a town meeting to quicken the motion of our planet; for 
this great solution nought is adequate but natural law, applied 
with forecast by thinking faith-supported men. 

Natural law is the principle of rule, primordially inherent in 
all created things, and must be comprehended and obeyed to 
bring about order and harmony. The function of man as to 
laws is executive and administrative not legislative. Laws, genu- 
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ine laws immutable, logical, and harmonious are the work of the 
Most High only. Man’s part is to discern them, to interpret 
them, to apply them. Ever present and active are these natural 
laws and powers, when their significance being unsuspected, and 
their value unrecognized, they are not appropriated by man, as 
helpful agents. They play around us starting us into momen- 
tary wonder or curiosity like the lightning, which waited so 
long to be made the willing messenger of thought. Latent in 
man are natural laws, and these can be roused to activity to 
accomplish our present high purpose. In human nature and 
noticeable by the most superficial observer is the restless tendency 
manifesting itself more or less superficially and transitorily, 
but in which there is a deep dormant power. The tendency 
apparent on the play ground, in balls and social parties, in legis- 
lative and political assemblages, and elsewhere wherever men 
congregate, to break into groups, a crude exhibition in these 
cases of the law of attraction of like toward like, a law which in 
its natural play and intelligently directed, will furnish the key, 
is the key to the organization of work. This law is universal. 
The kingdoms of nature, the constituents of the earth itself 
and of all on its surface are divided and subdivided into series 
and groups. That is into classes, orders, genera, species, varie- 
ties. The discovery of this universal division into series and 
groups was the inauguration of science. The perception of this 
graduated natural order is science, for science is the discerning 
by man of laws and principles that rule nature’s facts and phe- 
nomena. Science is therefore absolute, permanent, unchange- 
able truth. The conception of man, however ingenious and 
bold, when not founded on or deduced from these immutable 
laws, are never science, for they are not absolute, unchangeable 
truth. They are in fact not truth at all but at best approxi- 
mations to truth. Thus political economy is not science: nor 
metaphysics nor theology; it is often a makeshift, substitution 
for truth, resorted to in the dearth of true knowledge. The highest 
of all possible sciences were those of society. And that will be 
inaugurated when this discovery made by more recent investi- 
gators, that social tasks should be carried on, not as it has ever 
been in hostile disjunction, but in compact series and voluntary 
groups, in correspondence with the natural kingdom. This is 
a principle which pervades all nature. One unfailing law in 
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nature for the attainment of order and harmonious action, for 
complete life, is the serial, the law of series and groups. From 
these laws one can be friendly to Nature’s hints and lessons, 
evolve practical results; it is then a law of mind. 

Drummond wrote an epoch making work on the existence of 
natural law in the spiritual world. Such a law is operative no 
less in the social world. It is the business of Christianity to-day 
to reconcile apparently contradictory facts with religion. Or 
rather it should bring economic society into unity with the law 
of the Gospel. 

When one speaks of the adaptation of society to the natural 
constitution of man, it would mean not the aggrandizement of 
individuals or classes, not the promotion of selfish ends, but in 
reality the education of man, the calling out of his faculties 
most fully, and the promotion in the highest degree of the indi- 
vidual and social good of the whole. That form of society is 
most in accordance with the constitution of man, which should 
best secure these conditions, in connection with which individual 
and social man may attain most fully his end. Government is 
not an end and no government can be a good one which does not 
propose to itself and secure, the true ends for which a govern- 
ment ought to be constituted. Hence it should adapt itself to 
the nature of man, and seek to hasten his true ends as a social 
creature. 

It was perviously thought that science as taught by nature 
spoke forth competition and struggle. This is not a teaching of 
nature. A new phase of selection is at hand; a selection at once 
natural and divine, a selection of the weakest, the humblest, the 
most selfish. Ours is a new conquering race in the survival of 
the fittest. In the new Kingdom the Sovereign proclaims the 
passing away of the old, and the introduction of the new order. 
The Kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them, and they 
that exercise authority upon them are called benefactors. But 
ye shall not be so; but he that is the greatest among you, let him 
be as the younger, and he that is chief as he that doth serve. It 
has been demonstrated that nature acts not ruthlessly but by a 
high plan. She is the essence of economy and organization. If 
man but patterns the social order after it there would be a saving 
of useless waste, competition, disorganization, rivalry. Other- 
wise the image of God in mankind would be defaced. Old things 
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are passing away. The spirit of Christ, that is the spirit of love 
is naturally to supplant the old competitive spirit, and to become 
as it were the new environment of man. 

The most fundamental factor of environment is the home. It 
is this which is the unit of society—the family not the indi- 
vidual. “The family,” said President Eliot, “remains the most 
sacred, durable and potent of institutions; and through it must 
be sought the replenishment and improvement of society.” 
Cities are not aggregations of houses and tenements, but in 
reality groups of homes. It is the character of the families that 
give color to the various sections of a city. It is from the home 
that the choicest elements of civic life, as well as social evils can 
come. In ill-adjusted families we find the soil of the evil 
growths which deface modern society. It is from the home that 
some of the fairest tenets of Christianity find their direct appli- 
cation—love, service, sacrifice. From the family the notion 
of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man is 
derived. 

It is almost impossible to over-estimate the importance of the 
family to society at large. All true civilization, that is all true 
civilization which has a large moral element, rests upon the basis 
of the family life. It is “founded in reason, loyal, just, and 
pure,—relations dear, and all the charities of father, son and 
brother, first were known,” through it alone. The common 
relationships secure mutual help and protection. Life and 
property are held sacred. A check is kept upon selfish cupidity. 
Chastity is honored. Each is interested in the prosperity of all. 
The sorrow or misfortune of one is felt as a common calamity. 

A school of every virtue is every well-conducted family. 
Reverence for supreme authority, the existence of mutual rights, 
and the necessity of mutual service and subordination, the happi- 
ness resulting from an unselfish regard to each other’s interests 
—are lessons, which learned at home, best prepare us for the 
wider associations of life. The law of God and the welfare of the 
State must obviously coincide here. The family government 
underlies all forms of government. Without it, a criminal popu- 
lation results. The large portion of debased society is recruited 
from persons who have early been without its influence, or have 
violated and deserted its sanctions. 

The system as says an older theorist, is an admirable adap- 
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tation to our state and nature. Wild theorists have labored to 
overturn it; but “God in his providence has inscribed folly on 
all their mad and profane attempts to overturn His arrange- 
ments; and it has been found that after producing not a little 
misery, these parties have been obliged to abandon their schemes 
as prejudicial or impracticable.” “Such a change when carried 
into effect, has led to cruelty and caprice, and opened the flood- 
gates to every form of vice.” 

A pure home life is a positive virtue. We owe its blessings to 
the Gospel. Not Heathenism, not even the altitudes of Plato’s 
doctrines, produced it. Somewhere or other there has been a 
fatal flaw, which has marred its beauty and destroyed its value. 
Neither Greece nor Rome knew it, in our sense of the word. We 
do not say that they never furnished bright examples of parental 
and filial affection, but all history attests that family life, rest- 
ing upon mutual affection of husband and wife, in its purity, 
was unknown. 

It is well known that the two great classic empires fell because 
of the violation of the law of the family. Their impurity sapped 
the foundation of every social compact, induced a life of mere 
selfish indulgence and so prepared them for destruction. Their 
literary and artistic culture was no substitute for the domestic 
virtues which grow up under the shelter of the family as divinely 
instituted. Those who systematically set at nought these sacred 
ties, come to be as the Epistle to the Romans declares, “without 
natural affections, implacable, unmerciful.” 

It is this lack of home life and its blessings which prompts 
the missionary to go afield, on duties of conversion. Every- 
where in heathen lands we meet sutteeism, infanticide, neglect 
and positive cruelty to aged parents and other evils which had 
their counterpart in ancient times. These are opposed to the 
family institutions as to the positive commands of Scripture. 
What the state of society and social morals is in India, and under 
the influence of Mohammedanism in this and other lands, is too 
well known to need further mention. Home in our sense of the 
word, the sense in which the Word of God teaches us to give it, 
home as the abode of purity, where children and parents form a 
happy circle, in which love rules and mutual confidence exists, 
is not known to heathenism. The religion of the Bible is the 
only one which asserts the true relation of the heads of the 
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family, and provides for the government and training of the 
family in accordance with that relation. 

In few respects has society made greater advance than in the 
relations of men and women. It is terrible to think how 
women suffered in savage life; and even among the intellectual 
Greeks, with rare exceptions, they seem to have treated them 
tather as housekeepers and playthings than as Angels who make 
a heaven of home. The Hindoo proverb “that you should never 
strike a wife, even with a flower.” though considerable in advance, 
tells a melancholy tale of what must previously have been. And 
it is where the Gospel exercises its most powerful influences that 
the home is most distinguished by those qualities of order, 
sympathy, affection. and comfort, which we attach to the idea. 
Out of this divine order faithfully fulfilled what good may we 
not expect to come? How many holy happy homes would then 
make society the more just and upright, and spread abroad as 
from so many centres of power, an influence for good on all our 
social life. From these men and women would go forth to es- 
tablish new homes in our own and other lands, to spread abroad 
the influence by which they themselves have been blessed. Our 
senate, our colleges, our halls of science, literature and art would 
thus be replenished not only with genius, but with genius sancti- 
fied by religion. 

If we suppose that divorce were more common and easier, or 
subject to caprice, and that the family relationships were con- 
tinually set at nought, social corruption would prepare the way 
for national extinction. The more carefully we consider the law 
of the family as ordained, and consider it in relation to the 
higher necessities of man’s spiritual nature, the more fully must 
we be convinced that He, who knew what was in man, contem- 
plated in this gracious ordinance our highest good as well as our 
greatest earthly happiness. 

The Christian hope gives it its crowning glory, and makes it 
the purest earthly type of that happiness which is enduring. 
The Christian home will not be a scene of unmitigated sorrow 
even when it is robbed of its richest treasures. Thus the place 
of man in society finds its relation in domestic association, and 
thus to the community at large. Of both he is but a transient 
member but he participates in an eternal order of which the 
family is the type. That is, we presume certain ideal states, which 
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satisfy our conceptions by the very law of their being. Beyond 
such a condition, human nature can offer nothing more satis- 
factory. There are creeds which admit of another interpretation 
of the ideal family. Such are fast disappearing from the face of 
the earth. There are no higher sacraments in society, no stronger 
bond of human union, no forms of social life, which contain so 
much that is peculiarly fitted to the condition of man. It is not 
an experiment. It is justified by time and reason, and sanctified 
and given grace by all the tenets of religion. 

It is this atmosphere of love which pledges the future of the 
race to a destiny fit for angels. Society is taught by the family. 
Society models itself after the notions and laws and conduct first 
appreciated in the family. Society is an aggregate of indi- 
viduals, as of families. These individuals are reared in the 
family, and by its laws. 

The formation of character is after all the object of education, 
not so much the fostering of knowledge, or skill, in the arts and 
sciences. For what profit it that a man gain the world and lose 
his soul? What if his mind be a store house of knowledge, and 
his hand skilled in a thousand crafts? This will not produce 
that harmony of character which moral instructions and home 
influence bring about. Society could not thrive on educated 
individuals learned for themselves. What a man is, will always 
be a more important consideration than what he knows, even 
though the question relate to religious knowledge. Nothing is 
done if this be left undone. No amount of learning or accom- 
plishments can compensate for serious defects here. The wise 
man teaches us the relation of both these aspects of parental 
duty, when in addressing his son he says, “I have taught thee 
in the ways of wisdom; I have led thee in the right paths.” 

Who on serious consideration would prefer the material good 
to the spiritual? Who would not rather desire for his children 
that they should belong to a “virtuous household, though exceed- 
ingly poor,” than that they should possess riches or greatness 
without this virtue? Who is not convinced that to educate his 
children in honesty, truth, industry, usefulness, is of immeasur- 
ably greater importance, even as to this life, than to secure for 
them, irrespective of these things, the highest positions earth 
could give? It is not cleverness the world wants. It is goodness 
which the world is wretched for wanting. Parents have the 
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souls of children entrusted to them from their earliest existence, 
so that they may seize the first opportunity of commencing the 
stupendous task. Every appliance for the work is theirs in the 
natural affection of the parent for the child and the child for 
the parent. With such a duty, and such means for discharging 
it, the wisest may feel burdened in its proper discharge. 

While education originates in the family it is taken hold of 
by society and given its broad development. Know thyself was 
a comprehensive precept of ancient wisdom. Self-knowledge 
and self-development are the aim of education, and this com- 
prehensive knowledge is not inherited, but. is ever attainable, 
and the student begins by either underrating or overrating him- 
self. In this state failure results, and the student sees disap- 
pointment laugh at hope’s career, as the result of a certain in- 
docility or unteachableness, when he is too sure. The narrow- 
ness of human powers, the short time within which education is 
possible, and the immense spread of science and specialization, 
demand a wise selection of work and material for the educational 
process. A thousand problems are connected with the education 
of the youth in this twentieth century. Of right it should con- 
nect the member of the family with the efficient member of 
society, and thus as one of the kingdom of God. But between 
these steps there are difficulties connected with the organization 
of society. With the difficulty of earning a livelihood, the in- 
ducements to waste, immorality, temptation, education to-day 
has a most difficult problem. It is too much for the family 
alone, for it demands specialization and science. It is too much 
for the teacher and school alone, for it demands co-operation of 
the family and the church. In every way the instruction of 
youth is hedged round with difficulties. There are difficulties 
of instruction, and differences of curriculum. There is the 
question of adaptation of education to each individual, and the 
matter of offering the fruits of education to the mass alike. The 
aim of education is well known, but the educative process, the 
results attained, are notoriously at fault. There may be an in- 
tellectual training which surpasses, but the results may be inertia. 
We may have moral education also, but unconected with tha 
higher aims of existence. It may furthermore be uncertain in 
its ends. 

By education I mean not merely formal instruction, but any 
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system of excitement or restraint, the object of which is to effect 
some definite change in the physical, intellectual, or moral charac- 
ter of man. The term I know is often used to include every- 
thing in nature and circumstance which can exert an influence 
upon the mind. Yet education by circumstance is indefinite, 
and we usually think of it as a humanly regulated course of 
action upon a growing mind and heart. A large part of edu- 
cation is influence. Instruction may mould the intellect; in- 
fluence shapes the moral character. A child may be an inmate 
in a family, and form virtuous habits from the general influence 
by which he is surrounded, without having a word directed to 
him by way of advice. And we all know that it needs no system 
of positive instruction to render children vicious where the 
general influences by which they are surrounded are bad. We 
must regard the mind as a germ expanding under the influence 
of air and sunlight, not as a piece of iron to be laid upon the 
anvil to be hammered into any shape, nor as a block of marble 
in which we find the statue by removing the rubbish, or as a 
receptacle into which knowledge may be poured—but as a 
flame that is to be fed, as an active being that may be strength- 
ened to think and to feel, to dare, to do and to suffer. He who 
ean rightly appreciate the force of this principle, that nature 
is to be conquered only by obeying her laws, will carry out the 
consequences in the spirit of the maxim. This is education. 

A thing should be what its name imports. Education means 
development. There is a very great error prevalent on this sub- 
ject. When a parent directs his teachers in the education of 
his children, he informs them that he wishes to have so much 
knowledge communicated, say of grammar, arithmetic, Latin, 
ete. He sends his children to school as he does to the merchant, 
to get so much, as though knowledge, like cloth could be 
measured out. This theory is yet far from being unusuaal today. 
Many teachers take their pupils’ minds one by one, and pour in, 
pour in from the larger vessel, of the required material, as 
though it were oil, and carefully cork it up, as if fearing the least 
motion should spill out the precious article. The child too 
thinks of education as a process of filling up. Now education is 
following out and liberating nature in the mind, instead of 
crossing and confining her. The school room should be an 
enchanted spot, and the child should enter it as the candidate 
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for the prize entered in the olympic games. It is the arena for 
mental sport and mental struggle, with a view to development. 

I know that the demand in these years is for practical 
knowledge. But in this we should not become exclusively utili- 
tarian, and not cultivate contempt for everything which is not 
a practical application. The general inquiry among parents is, 
what will enable my son to make money? Should this view be 
followed out to its ultimate conclusion, little else would be left. 
Still it is not a knowledge of books by which a mind may be 
properly educated. The mere bookworm is a useless animal. 
He who would have a mind properly trained, must acquire a 
knowledge of men and things. Like Emerson’s American 
Scholar he must learn wisdom from books, from experience, 
from nature, from the past, from his reflections on the summum 
bonum, and the ultimate result of it all. I know of no better 
summary of the fullest requirements of education today than 
that uttered by the sage of Concord before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society in 1837. In 1912 there is little need for readjustment 
of his views. They apply perfectly to our times, because they are 
practical. 

Youth should be made to emerge from the little circle of self, 
to feel that he is an inhabitant of a deep and beautiful universe, 
which it is alike his duty and privilege to explore. He should 
be brought up from the domicile of the family, and made to 
realize that he is a member of the great family of God, and that 
it is his duty to prepare to bless the world and future generations. 
This is the ideal education. 

In the view of Nicholas Murray Butler, “education is a life 
process. It is the adaptation of a person, a self-conscious being, 
to environment, and the development of capacity in a person to 
modify and control that environment.” This expresses a view 
that is in consonance with the aims of religious instruction as 
of secular training. Education should be more than a develop- 
ment of intellect. Manis a compound being, and every element 
of his complex structure requires to be evolved. It has been a 
fatal error for centuries to regard youth as a mere intellectual 
machine. It is not enough to develop the intellect, as also the 
physical frame. There are other faculties besides the corporeal 
and mental. The moral faculties above all are in need of train- 
ing. The physical organs are the servants of the intellectual 
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powers, but both are subjected to the moral and higher faculties. 
Hence the highest object of education is to develop the conscience 
and the affections—these elements of man’s nature by which he 
bears the image of his Creator, and which, if properly cultivated 
will qualify him for an enduring content. 

Such is the high office of the school and the college. For 
this high office the teacher cannot possess too high qualifications. 
In a letter to a schoolmaster on his appointment, Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, whose views are good today and apply as well, said: 
“The qualification, which I deem essential to the due perform- 
ance of a master’s duties, may be in brief expressed as the spirit 
of a Christian and a gentleman, that the man or woman should 
enter the business as a substantive duty; that he should devote 
himself to it as the especial branch of the ministerial calling 
which he has chosen to follow—that of belonging to a great 
public institution, and standing in a public and conspicuous 
situation, he should study things lovely and of good report, that 
is, that he should be public spirited, liberal and entering heartily 
into the interest, honor, and general distinction of the society 
he has just joined; and that he should have sufficient vigor and 
thirst of mind to persist in adding to his own stores without 
neglecting the full improvement of those he is teaching.” 

These qualifications should be found in teachers, and these 
aims at least should be felt and constantly directed. It is in 
the city especially that the need of good teachers is felt, for there 
is more inducement to vice. The public school is actually the 
principal digestive organ of the body politic. It has given to 
foreign children the American spirit, a respectable elementary 
education, a fair measure of common sense and intelligence: and 
some intellectual equipment. In some cities and States the 
opportunities for free education are carried through the Uni- 
versity. These results are admirable, and serve to show what 
public education has done for the public. But too often it 
impairs the health of the children; it may even alienate children 
from certain classes of parents, who often lose control of them 
at a vital age, when such control is most necessary. Judged 
from the standpoint of character it would appear according to 
the emeritus President of Harvard to have threatened a failure. 
The results of our existing system, he states, by which so large 
a proportion of our children go uninstructed in religion and un- 
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trained in morals, are seen in our low ethical standards, and in 
the wide-spread spirit of lawlessness. 

It is hence an evident defect in our school system that the 
intellectual is developed at the expense of the moral and the 
physical. There is an absence of religious training, or at least 
of moral instruction. This was observed by Washington, who 
was convinced that the secular system of training, was defective. 
I do not by any means advocate the establishment of sectarian 
education, but there is a distinct need for religious influence. In 
the words of Washington’s inaugural address: “Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of refined education of minds of 
peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to ex- 
pect that national morality can prevail in the exclusion of the 
religious principle.” This has been confirmed in the writings 
of Henry C. Potter, Butler, Hall, DeGarmo, and other investi- 
gators of first rank. 

But it seems to me that if there is any one thing that may be 
regarded as an end and not as a means, it is the expansion, by a 
true culture, of the mind of man. Wealth is a means, place 
and power are means, this is an end. This is in fact the highest 
result intended to be wrought out by the entire organization of 
nature. This framework cannot stand, this wonderful harmony 
cannot be preserved, for its own sake. It subserves, indeed, 
material uses, it ministers to bodily wants, but it has higher uses 
than these, to which material uses and bodily wants are subser- 
vient. The opening flower, the ripening harvest, the falling 
leaf, the running water, the starry concourse, have a voice that 
speak to the spirit of man, to instruct him, and to lead him in 
the way that is good. It is not therefore in the city only, in the 
chief places of congregation, that wisdom cries and understand- 
ing raises up her voice. It is also in the forest, on the hilltop, 
by the side of the river. Nature is a chastener of the feelings, 
awakens curiosity, calls forth the observing and reflecting powers 
of the mind. This is an end which enters our very conception 
of man as a rational being. We can conceive of him having no 
bodily wants, of having those wants supplied without labor. And 
we can conceive of him as divested of those selfish and am- 
bitious passions which are now too often the motives to mental 
effort. But we cannot conceive of him as acting in his true 
character as a man, who is to become in knowledge and virtue 
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what God intends him to be, except in connection with the ex- 
pansion of his higher powers. 

The more these are strengthened and expanded, the stronger 
is our feeling of satisfaction. and the stronger it would be even 
though man had no physical wants to which he might cause 
science to minister. We love to see the pillar of light in the 
aurora shoot upward to the zenith. But there is no object 
upon which the mind can rest with so much satisfaction, as upon 
a community of young men and women in a course of true 
progress, coming forward to be what they ought to be, ard to 
lay the fruits of their ripening faculties on the altar of public 
good. If it is obvious that individual happiness depends uron 
true culture, rather than technical skill which is prized s> much 
at this time, the connection between that and the public welfare, 
in a country like this, is no less so. Their will, expressed ac- 
cording to the forms of a constitution which the, themselves 
have adopted, is and must be the law. But a secord and per- 
haps equally important proposition is that the people should be 
so educated as to be fitted to rule well. These are fundamental 
principles of a republican form of government. If they shall 
be maintained, then the superficial divisions and rents of party 
will not extend to the foundation, and the building will stand. 
If not, there is no charm in the forms of a free government, by 
which they can preserve themselves, nor any means by which 
intelligence, and justice, and purity, and kindness, can be gained 
from the associated action of men ignorant, unprincipled and 
selfish. 

It is they who arouse public sentiment. The eye and the 
heart of Christian benevolence are awake. The importance of 
moral education is better appreciated. It is even possible we 
may have a system of education which will act upon the whole 
man, the emblem of which is the sun, pouring forth light and 
heat, knowledge and love, and calling up from the mould of 
man’s original faculties the flowers and the fruits. There is too 
a divine Providence, there is a Christian religion, and in con- 
nection with the over-ruling and moulding influences of these, I 
feel a cheerful confidence that the great work will be done, and 
that there will be wrought out from our free institutions, a social 
order, better than we have yet seen. This will not be done at 
once, for the course of human improvement is seldom direct, but 
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it will be done nevertheless. No change is needed in our present 
general system. The system has grown up from the wants of 
the people, and in its forms is complete in every part. We have 
the common school, where the whole people are, or should be 
taught so far as to qualify them for the duties of men and 
women. We have the High School where all who choose may 
qualify themselves to enter the college, or to commence with a 
limited preparation, a course of professional study. We have then 
the college and the professional school. They should qualify men 
for the professions, for the business of instruction, for legis- 
lation, and for those literary and scientific labors which please 
and elevate a people. These are all essential to a well organized 
community. They are all needed, equally so, since they are part 
of one system, and so exert a reciprocal influence, that neither can 
be what it should without the other. 

But the great point here, and it is absolutely necessary in 
order to carry forward the main prinicples of instruction of 
which I have spoken, is such an intercourse and state of feeling 
that the officers and students can go on harmoniously together, 
and feel that they have a common object. This is all important. 
There is in regard for it too much need of reformation. A young 
man enters college often enough with the impression that the 
faculty and students are opposite parties with opposing interests. 
As long as he has such a feeling, it would be better for him and 
the institution that he should be away. It is the same in the 
public schools. Pupils of this character often find their greatest 
pleasure in defeating all the efforts which are made for their im- 
provement instead of co-operating in them and considering their 
best interests as identified with the success of their teachers. If 
such a state of things must exist, they ought not to be sustained. 

There is an objection against college education in that it does 
not teach manners. And it must be confessed that it is not one 
of the things for which the diploma is given. More ought to be 
done in this respect than has been done.’ If the student shall 
possess, as perhaps such men oftenest do, that higher form of 
politeness which consists in respecting the feelings of others and 
consulting their happiness, and we can send him into the world 
with sound head and a warm heart to labor for the good of the 
world, we shall be satisfied and the world thankful. Such men 
often become the pillars of society. The world is long rid of the 
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prejudice that knowledge of philosophy or theology renders one 
impracticably adjusted to the world. And it is equally rid of 
the notion that academic skill and scientific attainment or artistic 
power, is the essential of right education. But we would hasten 
the day when it shall be felt and seen that there is a coincidence 
and essential unity between the arts of life and religion, when 
the spirit of literature and the spirit of science shall minister 
before the spirit of godliness, and young men shall grow up at 
the same time into the light of science and the beauty of holiness. 

When the Pilgrims landed, they brought with them the liberal 
system of education and provided the means whereby the widest 
diffusion of knowledge the world has ever seen was to be insti- 
tuted. But they brought with them their religion also. The 
two are handmaids of the Lord, though both seem diverse in their 
manner of operation. It is the Church not any particular sect 
or creed which is the foundation of our institutional life and our 
present social well being. Critics may question, but they forget 
the debt which they owe. 

It is commonly supposed that the sphere of the church is the 
sacred and that she is to deal only with the soul. The pulpit 
represents and enforces, maintains and spreads Christianity in 
every sense of the word, and without limits save those self-im- 
posed. Hence its worth consists in its high functions as the 
necessary human agency in upholding and promoting the teach- 
ings of Christ. The subject of its preaching is the Word of God, 
and the power it wields is the power of the Gospel. But it 
appeals to the understanding, and applies this to the conscience 
and the heart. It is God’s agency for the conversion to righteous- 
ness of a doubtful world, and likewise for the building up of the 
church, which is the salt of the earth. Hence it is not only 
national in character, but universal. Its scope is coextensive 
with civilization and humanity. The mission of the church is 
all of God’s creations and all that pertains to the soul. But I 
shall primarily discuss its relation to the social question, though 
the church has an individual message. The mission of the church, 
then towards society. 

Of course the church is bitterly criticised. There is no time 
to take up individual accusations, but this may be said, practi- 
cally every adverse criticism reduces to the one fundamental 
notion that the church has neglected its social responsibility. 
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This however is a charge which does not conflict with its mission. 
Human agency here and there may be imperfect, but the main 
idea is not responsible for the failures. It is responsible for 
the good which is being done in an affirmative sense. The social 
disorders which exist today, and which have existed, are due to 
the manner of development of the social organism. The vastly 
whirling wheels of progress have caused some hitches. Speciali- 
zation and the increasing complexity of man’s work and social 
life have tended to throw men apart and to isolate them, even 
throw them into antagonism, competition and enmity. There 
is no doubt a dispersive force, but there should be such a ten- 
dency if any sort of social cohesion is to result. What the need 
of the present hour is, more than anything else, is integration, 
and the overpowering of the force that makes for social conflicts, 
so that its force will be nullified. An active power for good 
supposes an evil to be resisted, but it implies the previous ex- 
istence of the evil, and a force greater than that. We need at 
this hour reconciliation in everything. We need an agency that 
shall overcome greed, selfishness, alienation. We need an in- 
vigoration of the community to a newer life. For this task the 
state unfortunately is not perfectly equipped, nor is it rightly 
conceived and administered. Every theory of a democratic state 
reduces to force, power, and the use of machinery. Furthermore 
the state is regarded with suspicion by all classes. At any rate 
it falls short of its purpose, and another agency is required 
This mission is fulfilled by the Church. 

The gulf between present society and the Kingdom of heaven 
is vast indeed, and it is the mission of the church to undertake 
the task of bridging it. The business of the church is to 
preach and to realize here on earth this perfect state, and to 
bring about the reign of peace and good will. The ethical code 
it works by is not complex. It is simply the law of love. These 
are the very rudiments of the doctrine. Yet they are all em- 
bracing, and would realize a world where individualism would 
lose its derisive power, and the life of society be preserved 
and renewed. This is the only power that can counteract the 
vices that frustrate the existence of the Kingdom. 

In order to come to this task with strong purpose, there must 
be a united aim, and a union in a common task of all the churches 
of Christ as one church, an entire and whole-hearted co-operation 
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in the spirit of comity and consolidation. A unity that is not 
visible to the world is ineffectual. The question is where is one 
to begin? There may be many congregations but there is in 
reality one Church. The active fellowship and co-operation in 
the task must begin locally and in neighborhood work. When 
all the members of a congregation submerge their differences and 
all come together in the name of the Lord, there is a foundation 
for unity. Similarly all institutions that call themselves by the 
name of church should in all reasonableness be prepared to 
receive and utter its message. 

The law which was to govern men in their relations with one 
another, as well as that which was to govern them in their 
relations to God, was laid down significantly and clearly by 
Christ. There is in reality no limit to its spiritual sway. The 
duty of the church is in one way as much as the other. There 
is no separation of the sacred from the secular. All is invoked 
in the jurisdiction of Christ’s see, all that concerns the welfare 
of man. But this does not mean the interference by the church 
in the functions of the state. The sphere of the church is society, 
but its function is apart from that of the government. The 
church may be interested in human concerns and influence life 
at many points, but its authority has been defined by the princi- 
ples of our free civic institutions. No comparison is so graphic 
as the image, the church is the conscience of society. The con- 
science is the corrective voice, the guiding principle which regu- 
lates the will of the entire being, but its sphere is not the function 
of the will, while it includes the entire being, and plays a most 
important part in his conduct. Just as the sphere of conscience 
should include politics and business and social life, and its in- 
fluence be heeded, even so the imperative voice of the church, 
expressing assent or disagreement with the moral worth of 
specific policies which come under question, should be likewise 
heeded. The church thus comes into close touch with all classes 
of men, all social and industrial life. While the church has the 
influence it need not have the authority, for this is Caesar’s. 

Guided by a definite aim, and unswerved in its imperative 
message “You ought,” the church has a mission more than ever 
important to this generation. It proclaims the brotherhood of 
man, in the eloquent words of Washington Gladden, as “the 
one indestructible, irreparable, indubitable fact about human 
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nature; that the eternal Love which is behind all law is the 
Father of all—Father of Chinamen, and Patagonian and 
African and American ; Father of patrician and plebeian, of phi- 
losopher and hind, of landlord and tenant, of employer and em- 
ployee, of almoner and pauper, of saint and sinner ; that this fact 
of divine Fatherhood and human brotherhood underlies all 
human institutions and relations; that governments must rest 
upon it and seek to realize it; that industry must be ruled by it; 
that traffic must respect it; that it must furnish the fundamental 
reason for all human conduct.” This then is the scope of the 
church, and it is almost unlimited. Were the voice of conscience 
obeyed correctly, there would be no evil-doing in the world, and 
its affirmative voice would inspire the reign of morality, and the 
dominion of love and brotherhood. Consequently this appli- 
cation of the golden rule would be sufficient in guiding the desti- 
nies of man. There would be no social strife, greed would be 
curbed, and service and fellowship would be instituted in all the 
affairs of life. Thus the Church would be the direct influence 
in promoting harmony in a world now largely given over to in- 
dustrial strife, and social discords. This natural law of sympa- 
thy and service it would impart, would be sufficient to secure on 
earth the beginning of the thousand years of peace, and “that 
one far-off event divine to which the whole creation moves” be 
present fact. 

This problem is not limited to any single phase of life, in a 
sort of fragmentary way. The family it has been seen involves 
issues of economic and social life. There is involved in the 
question of wealth and poverty questions of distribution and 
economic justice, the distribution of idleness and leisure. The 
social relationship that connects the family and the community in 
turn sweeps out to the entire industrial order. Questions of oppor- 
tunity and the misuse of it, of ability and lack of opportunity, 
are not altogether economic. Nor are all social relationships 
dependent on economic conditions as certain theorists claim. 
Trade and industry are mighty forces that are at present not 
entirely under harmonious control. But though the forms which 
social and political science assumes be complex, there is no 
question as to the simplicity of the spirit which should underlie 
them all. Categorical instructions concerning these matters 
were not given by Jesus in the divine spirit of his teaching. 
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There is no such thing as Christian economics which would 
recognize modern society in set forms. Positive refusal to in- 
terfere with the rule of Judea and Rome was the policy of Jesus, 
and he refused to be entangled in issues of specific nature, and he 
declined jurisdiction in these affairs. No industrial arrange- 
ments were prescribed by Him, but his teachings involve decisions 
concerning human interests today. The religious point of view 
is not at discord with the world of business but approacheth it 
from within. It is then the mission of the church not to create 
an industrial program, but to see to it that whatever forms exist 
be made the instruments of human welfare and character. It 
exists in order 10 make duty superior to self-interest. It is the 
incarnation of the Christ-spirit on earth, “the organized con- 
science of Christendom,” not a dictator in secular affairs, fetter- 
ing the free forms of life. On the contrary it promotes and 
strengthens every endeavor to secure moral and social liberty. 
Its mission makes it “swiftest to awaken to every undeserved suf- 
fering, bravest to speak against every wrong, and strongest to 
rally the moral forces of the community against everything that 
threatens the better life” of men. The church will thus hold up 
society against the forces of disintegration which threaten it. It 
will rally the moral forces to overcome social wrongs, and inspire 
in society new and bounding life. 

We ought to hear the voice of Christ sending out His messen- 
gers to preach the Gospel of the Twentieth Century. It is a 
voice the same yet not the same as of old, different in words but 
the same in spirit. “Go preach the Gospel of God; educate all 
classes, lighten the pressure of labor ; increase the joys and lawful 
pleasures of life. Stir up the rich to labor for their country. 
Lead the poor toward thrift and industry. Discourage luxury 
and encourage*public spirit.” This is peculiarly the message of 
the Gospel to this generation. It is a social problem with which 
it deals) and by far the largest number are concerned with the 
tasks of life which earn them sustenance. It furthermore says: 
“Unite together by community of interest employer and em- 
ployed. Where society appears to be disorganizing itself on the 
principle of competition, reorganize society on the basis of Chris- 
tian congregation.” It is the same gospel as of old which in 
this day will mitigate disease and banish epidemic. It will 
diffuse health, happiness, and culture. It will root out the causes 
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of crime, especially in the cities, and banish war from the face 
of the earth. 

But by what means, it will be asked will the Christian Church 
return to her old position as guide of the world, leading on the 
way of progress? First by a clearer knowledge of the teaching 
of Christ, and also by an improved organization of Christian 
philanthropic action. It has frequently been said that the 
clergyman should devote less time to Latin and Greek and moe 
attention to the great questions of the day, to social questions, to 
history, and above all the history of our nation. It is quite cer 
tain however that no effectual improvement can be effected with- 
out the systematic and regular co-operation of the congregation 
with the clergy. What we want in every district is a Christian 
army trained to act together for the destruction of evil, and the 
propagation of good in every shape. 

If all, clergy and laity alike, were to devote themselves to the 
weightier matters of Christian duty, that is the improvement of 
the moral, material and mental condition of their fellowmen 
through the means suggested to us by modern knowledge, and if 
they were constantly in the habit of meeting, consulting, and co- 
operating for this purpose, all sects and divisions uniting for this 
common purpose, then the church would be brought into con- 
tinual contact with the golden rule of Christian philanthropy. 
Then would the church be estimated at its proper value. Thus 
will arise an institutional church which will supplement the 
ordinary methods of the gospel by a system of organized effort. 
Thus would cities be redeemed from the destroyer. Thus social 
science would be aided by the only force which has a real power 
to elevate. Thus the prophetic prayer of our Lord, Thy King- 
dom come, would find symbolic expression in a perfect city. 

The Italian thinker and statesman, Mazzini said that “every 
political question is becoming a social question, and every social 
question a religious question.” This epigram is the gist of a 
good deal of present day discussion. It applies not only to the 
cities, but indicates that progress will spread to country districts 
as well. It would appear that the problem is largely one of civic 
reform. A perfect American city will be a light unto the entire 
country, and spread good influences to the dwellers in the rural 
communities. 

It is pointed out by Prof. Ely that it is not without signifi- 
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cance the Apostle John saw a redeemed society existing as a city. 
“And I John saw a redeemed city, New Jerusalem coming down 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride for her husband.” 
This view is significant of a civic church which shall bring 
religion to bear for the salvation of the people not only in a 
spiritual sense, but in a material and physical as well. The city 
shall be like a well-ordered household. It is the mission of the 
church to make this ideal city a religious institution. Municipal 
reform to be effective and thorough, should be an achievement of 
religion. 

This socialized church, working along the law of progress and 
order, produces harmony among the disintegrated masses. It 
works with certain definite conceptions, which are fundamental. 
Christian principles embodied in the example and teaching of 
Jesus. It is a larger congregation which does not merely meet 
together once or twice a week on the stated occasion of public 
worship, but which habitually co-operates for other purposes. 
It is a united organization of which every member has a common 
object, and a different duty. Men as well as women take part 
in the congregational church work, and even the busiest will find 
time for it among the pressure of private engagements. Each 
member will endeavor to carry out to the best of his ability and 
according to his best light, the principles of the Gospel He 
will consider that life only comes from life, and that we must 
enter into other lives, identify ourselves with them, be in personal 
contact with them. Some will visit the poor, and in such uum- 
bers and with such divisions of labor that while none of the 
visitors are burdened, the visiting, instead of ren:aining a series 
of perfunctory calls, ripens into a friendly and intimate acquaint- 
ance between rich and poor, with a full knowledge of te inherent 
worth of humanity. All will follow the lead of Christ in being as 
Lowell called Him, “The first true Democrat that ever breathed.” 
There will be teaching in schools, managiug vf relief clubs, 
reading rooms and libraries, the giving of lectures or readings 
for the instruction or amusement of other members, only it will 
be done much more effectively because the brain and the hcart 
of every member will be ready to contribute to the work. And 
in addition to this we can imagine a body of Christian workers 
meeting together at stated intervals not merely for prayer or 
praise but also for the purpose of comparing their active experi- 
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ences, giving and receiving advice for theic future efforts. It 
will be found not impossible for the congregation to improve 
houses of the poor in the neighborhood, and otherwise to assist 
the civic work of the community, but with more sympathy and 
zeal, and in a thousand shapes prove a fountain of philan- 
thropic action. Thus will be proved to the antagonists of re- 
ligion, and they are without number in our day, that Christ loves, 
heals, the souls of men, by showing that he cares for their bodily, 
welfare, so that they will be forced to say, “See how th+se Chris- 
tians love one another.” Such Christian action would be the 
best commentary upon the New Testament. It would be proof 
of the brotherhood of man. Such organizations will be different 
in that they are not based on common material interests, but on 
the Fatherhood of God; not because the same trade or profession 
is followed, but because they are men Not a separate function 
of the man will be recognized, as his skill in a trade, but the 
entire man, physical, intellectual and spiritual. The church 
will express itself in service and sacrifice, and overcome evil with 
good. 

Thus will the spiritual force of Ch.istianity be turned against 
the worser tendencies in our industrial and social order. It will 
be seen that life is more than food and raiment, or the momen- 
tary reward that issues therefrom either to the employer or the 
worker. Men are first of all men, merabers of society, rather 
than the wielders of the spade, the plow, the lever, or the pen. 
They are not functions, except in an unfeeling economic sense. 
Our national wealth is not summed up in the amount of pig 
iron or miles of steel rails produced, Lut by the spiritual welfare 
of the people. Not the property owners, as much as the family 
owners should be counted. Man must he put before wealth, and 
human welfare be the first aim. It will come to be understood, 
though with vast opposition, that the soul is of more value to the 
individual than the body. Life must take precedence over 
property and wealth, and commercialism awed into silence in- 
stead of hushing voices of protest. It will be at last seen that 
man does not live by bread alone, but by the will of God. Moral 
value is more than income, and soul more than body, though 
both appear not. 

In every social question, the problem of guiding and directing 
social energy lies behind the probiem cf developing social organi- 
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zation. The elements of order and harmony in the world 
already exist in the mind, and every occasion should he used to 
utilize these elements, educate an:1 direct it to its proper end. A 
cause can be pursued with strength in this light, and the “No 
Thoroughfare” signs abolished. It requires knowledge of the 
paths by which right actions are guided and the righteous ten- 
dency of better human nature, for this impulse of love and hope, 
courage and patience, sympathy and wisdom, to produce fruit. 
The Christian Church has both. It has the social power, above 
all. Each new access of genuine Christian life produces spontan- 
eously a harvest of philanthropy and social fruitfulness. It is 
not a church which simply guards and maintains correctness of 
opinion; it is not a place for the calisthenics of the soul. It is 
a living church, itself a source of power, a communicating power. 
It leads the forces of humanity on, and this is its reason for 
existence. It is the conscience of society, and it is to use aright 
the new opportunity that has come to it. The social order was 
never so well prepared for the direction and intercommunication 
of its forces. The church is in a position to know how to direct 
these forces along the channels of Christian life. 

It is necessary first to have a genuine church spirit working in 
American men and women. This is not an ecclesiastical spirit 
or sectarian spirit, but it is social—a spirit of Christian com- 
panionship and fellowship. What we want is therefore that 
faith in Christ and love of Christ which shall lift us out of our 
selfish inertness and antipathies, and make us one with Him, 
able to feel as he felt, and to love as He loved. Without this 
spirit of love we can do nothing. It is true that Christian action 
is essential to Christian love, just as air is necessary to life; but 
just as air cannot create life, so no amount of seeming action can 
replace or create Christ’s love. There is but one sign one may 
obtain of his spiritual condition, which gives an immediate 
answer to introspective questions: “By this men shall know ye 
are My disciples, if ye have love toward one another, not towards 
the amiable but towards the dull and commonplace as well, 
towards those average people, whom, may be, your fastidiousness 
finds it difficult to tolerate.” Thus will the worthinéss that is in 
them be seen, and the walls of brass which divide men be smitten 
asunder. 

Not alone the individual, but society, was the object of Christ’s 
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teaching. For the ideal man is he who lives in perfect co- 
operation with his neighbors. Similarly, without a perfect social 
organization, it is correspondingly difficult to develop the 
perfect man. Civilization and its complex institutions—the 
family, the industrial world, the church, the home, the school, 
are “factors” which well organized, tend to promote the objects 
of religion and morality among individuals. Humanity and 
good-will are social instincts among the fairest. All morality is 
in fact social, and hence dependent or modified by environments. 
It is asked what is the chief point of contact to-day? It is 
upon our industrial and economic system. Poverty, ignorance, 
and injustice accompany it. It is not true that the intemper- 
ance and lack of thrift are the chief causes of poverty. There 
are millions of factory women who work very hard, neither 
drink nor waste money, yet are poor. Postal savings banks and 
vacation and industrial schools such as they have in Belgium 
would not prevent poverty. Mr. Charles Booth, in “Life and 
Labour of the Poor in London,” says in effect: Multitudes of 
Christian men and women are fighting a losing battle with the 
sin and indifference of a vast city, and so absorbed in the desper- 
ate strain of the conflict, as not to perceive that the day is going 
against them. It is little short of terrible, said the late Charles 
Cuthbert Hall. And Canon Hensley Henson says: We rise from a 
study of Mr. Booth’s gloomy but fascinating volumes with the 
suspicion which might even grow into conviction that Christian- 
ity must approach the masses indirectly by reforming their con- 
ditions of existence before offering them its spiritual message. 
The make up of the cities, the conditions of industrial ex- 
istence, are to blame for the injury to the home in the lower 
ranks of society, for its vice, ignorance, immorality, intemper- 
ance, such as we find in the slums. Then too the vast number 
of women are called away from the home to do factory work, in 
order to increase the family wage. This means the destruction 
of the home among the larger portion of society. When a man 
earns $500 a year or less without a friend or helper, and his wife 
does washing, leaving the children at home, is it not natural 
that the boys should grow up on the street as idlers? And yet 
one third of the children of the United States grow up under 
such conditions. Women must return from the paper mills, 
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cotton and woolen factories, from washing on the outside, to the 
home with their children. 

This industrial and economic problem has much to do with the 
question of immigration which so fast fills our Atlantic sea- 
board cities with slum. We cannot touch the problem, if greed 
is made superior to the rights of the people. This same problem 
affects the lodging house, the house of prostitution, and it is 
behind all the political corruption in the country. It seems that 
a despotic oligarchy rules the industrial world of to-day, and 
that these send emissaries to the legislatures who put them in 
control of everything, so far as the people will let them. What 
has legislation to do with Christ’s ideals, and where does re- 
ligious reform come in? It would seem that the dollar is 
superior to morality, Mammon is God, the law of one’s own will 
and pleaasure to moral obligation. It is not till the people de- 
throne this conscienceless, despotic power which assumes control 
over all their lives, that we can check this widespread demorali- 
zation. 

The city environment determines the character of the city man. 
The community spirit has to be reckoned with to-day, as of equal 
rank with the spirit of the individual. It cannot be denied this 
environment has finely improved under prospering municipal 
governments. With a short working day for the large majority, 
and a fair income, the use of leisure becomes bound up with 
the environment. It is the city which affords rich and complex 
background, with all its advantages for culture over the country, 
as well as all the disadvantages, which go along with the parks, 
and the theatres, and the libraries. The business of the city is 
to provide institutions for the mass of the community, and this 
is a matter of vital importance. Not as necessary evil, but as 
the accompanying factor of civilization, not as a monotonous 
succession of thoroughfares, but the dwelling place of all that is 
best in our twentieth century life, the city rises to the possibili- 
ties of higher types of civic life. There is then an advance to 
higher standards of culture and usefulness. 

To avoid the temptations of the city was one of the pervading 
concepts of the eighteenth century morality, and the cry of the 
French philosophers, “return to nature.” Until the end of the 
eighteenth century the urban death rate was very high. But 
to-day the cities are self-increasing and need no new citizenry 
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from the fields of the self-maintaining. The alarms of Josiah 
Strong in his “New Era” are exaggerated. Still legislation 
cannot check this inpouring . Farm life is becoming less pros- 
perous, and country life is monotonous, despite what Mr. Hill 
had to say some time ago. The city supplies industrial oppor- 
tunity and educational advantages, and other powerful 
attractions. 

Concentration of population means greater degree of inter- 
dependence, and neighborly feeling, with the risks of damaging 
another by mere neighborhood, through selfishness and ignorance. 
With social responsibility, standards are forced upon the lower 
elements, by the higher. There is danger of overlegislation. 
The eighteenth century ideal of “let alone” has proved inade- 
quate. Communal welfare is of the first importance. With the 
improvement of city environment, every public work, we have a 
better community. 

The home has not played its best part in this advance. Nothing 
is worshipped more as an institution than the home, and it often 
cloaks many wrongs, offenses against business. The family stands 
for industrial progress and welfare, necessarily, whereas being a 
good citizen is often hurtful to business success. Politics and 
the home do not go well together. The women of the country 
have been so individually trained, that they have even kept 
voters away from the polls. The home is economically isolated. 

In many American cities the saloon is the only centre of social 
intercourse for the laboring classes. That this is so is due often 
to the uninviting appearance of the street and the home. There 
must be enough institutions of an elevating kind to supply those 
pleasures which otherwise run to excess and moral collapse 
with so many of the people. Take the waterfronts of the cities; 
here they are often least attractive and so are the resort of the 
basest element. 

The municipal problem is a real one. The city has not ad- 
vanced to its responsibility. Inheritance, inertia, and ignorance 
keep down progress. Business appeals do not seem to work. 
Reformers are often discouraged by the meager response. Only 
concentrated action when the time is ripe for co-operation, can 
exert real influence. Only action animated by the motives 
separated from selfish, narrow interest, civic loyalty, can develop 
the modern city. The family unit must not act so as to inter- 
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fere. A larger grouping is necessary to moral health. Civic 
advance depends on the development of the social instincts and 
the increase in social ties. It is only the city that can sup- 
ply the larger social pleasures, the theatres, the club, the literary, 
scientific and musical societies, become an integral part of the life 
of the incomer. Especially is the University a model to the 
community at large in its spirit of co-operation, neatness, order, 
and growth, and its absence of debasing elements. The church 
fosters loyalty, and with the club tends to the development of 
civic instincts. The city is not alone a protector of person and 
property, but is associated with large groups of services upon 
which the highest standards of life are based. The city de- 
mocracy towards which we are approaching is not one of the 
suffrage and of finance and government only, but a democracy 
of pleasure and upliftment; not a matter of administration 
problems, but of the deeper forces of social and moral life. 

The well being that is sought is not a thing of earth or wholly 
ander human control, however. Material advantages do not 
necessarily bring in their wake high purposes and aspirations. 
A genuine and enduring prosperity calls for qualities of mind 
and heart gained from the working out of high moral results, 
rather than from the abundance of things. The church is not 
an economist. It does not devise schedules of wages or industrial 
schemes, but rather diffuses a spirit of equity, humane consider- 
ation, and moral values. The control by the government of the 
machinery of production and distribution will not overcome 
greed, selfishness, and narrow spirit. Nothing but a sense of 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God will reach down 
into the troubled sea to produce calm. 

Many difficulties may not be reached by enacted laws. It is 
only a sense of our responsibility to God that can reach them. 
When employers are forced to raise wages, they will continue if 
godless to raise the price of their commodities. Thoughtless 
parents will still continue to send their children to work when 
they should be at school. Young women with no board bills to 
pay still work for very small wages and thus compete with bread- 
winners who have to accept their wage. In the industrial grind 
women and children are sent to the mills and factories, while 
discarded, wornout husbands stay at home. Fine material such 
as this hidden away in the ranks of the common people are per- 
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verted, and lost through unjust conditions. Human values, not 
dollars, is the root of the social question. 

“The city is the nerve centre of our civilization. It is also 
the storm centre.” In these trenchant words, a modern evangel- 
ist sums up the chief problem of to-day. It looks as if the 
largest part of our citizenship will be urban. As DeToqueville 
said many years ago, “I look upon the size of certain American 
cities, and especially upon the nature of their population, as a 
real danger which threatens the security of the democratic re- 
publics of the New World.” Complicated and multiplied 
relations require a more delicate conscience and a stronger sense 
of justice, and considering the growing evils of cities, the vio- 
lations of the Sabbath, the increase in intemperance, and the 
huge multiplication of the industrial problem, divorces, the 
course of overimmigration, the piling up of vast personal for- 
tunes,—and it becomes easy to see that the city faces quite a task. 

Popular morals need to improve, and often conditions in the 
city do not make for this civic morality. Bossism continues to 
wield enormous influence. It is well to be on guard for the sake 
of the future. The church sees the imminent crisis, and is only 
now beginning to take the steps to prevent this; and when “with 
the temptation to destroy brought into conjunction with every 
opportunity, the means, the fit agents, then will come the real 
test of our institutions, then will appear whether we are capable 
of self-government,” and then will the church re-appear unto its 
own. In due time our cities which are gathering together the 
most troublesome elements of our civilization, unless Christian- 
ized will prove the destruction of our free institutions. Nothing 
but the Gospel can transform lawless men and women into good 
citizens. The number of Christian workers in our cities ought 
to be increased ten or twentyfold. 

Thus growing year by year in the knowledge of goodness, in 
the knowledge of Christ which passeth knowledge, let us go 
forward on the path directed by Christ’s spirit. Each for his 
own soul is the watchword of Satan: but let us strive to bear 
another’s burden. Soldiers of the Cross of Christ, let us con- 
sider ourselves sent into the world to make war against evil. 
Let us hope and pray that the church may be drawn into closer 
union, and be led into a more life-like activity, not for the mere 
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purpose of self-preservation and self-defense, but for the grander 
and more Christian object of assailing the common enemies of 
humanity. Then will the reign of the Kingdom appear again, 
and poor and rich will worship side by side, adoring the common 
Father. Social quarrels will be subdued, religious difficulties 
vanish, and the Christian Church be identical with society in 
its new Constitution. 

There are skeptics who state that city and national govern- 
ment is bad because the natural law of selfish self-preservation 
is stronger than the law of love. It would then be stronger to 
destroy. Such is hence not a natural law, but on the contrary is 
most unnatural, because it would merge everything into chaos 
were it followed out. Actually the way of love is the only way 
of life. There is no other solution of the social problem. Poli- 
tics can do much, but the spiritual life of the nation needs deep- 
ening, and all will turn out well. As Charles Kingsley said: 
“Tf the Christian Church were what she ought to be, for a day, 
the world would be converted before nightfall.” Thus the re- 
sponsibility for the world’s unsaved condition rests with the 
Church. The task is not too great for it. 

Let the new spirit and conscience prevail among the different 
classes of society, and act as an oil on the agitated waters. The 
chief evils connected with the diversity of men would then cease, 
and everywhere and always, men would meet each other as men 
and brethren. Is not the star of hope which we see in this 
direction a beautiful star? It is no meteor of a fervid imagination 
or of false philosophy. It is that great idea of universal 
Christian brotherhood, pointed out by Christ, not in the text 
only; but everywhere, as an inherent part of his system. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that equality is all that would be neces- 
sary in a perfect social state. This will not bring on the Mill- 
ennium. It is the right centripetal and constituting force that 
is chiefly needed. Thus will the great social problem of the har- 
mony of the individual freedom and the unity and efficiency of 
governmental and social action be solved. But the solution of a 
problem whose conditions were apparently so incompatible, was 
not left to human wisdom. It furnishes another example of the 
simple yet exhaustless wisdom of Christ. In the affection and 
brotherhood everywhere inculcated by Him we have precisely 
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such a principle, and the only possible. It must be borne in 
mind therefore, that it is not every kind of equality which is the 
solution, nor any kind of equality standing alone, but an equality 
of rights balanced by an affection based upon principle, which 
should constitute society a Brotherhood. 

Saugerties, N. Y. 





Current Theological Thought. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
I. IN ENGLISH. BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D. D. 


The Expositor (April) has an article on “St. Paul and the 
Mystery-Religions” by Dr. H. A. A. Kennedy who shows that 
the emphasis of critical investigation of the Pauline Epistles has 
been shifted from the question of authenticity to Paul’s view 
of the Christian faith.. Gunkel asserts that the Christianity of 
Paul is “a syncretic religion.” It is true that the apostle was 
surrounded by an atmosphere of mystery, produced by a con- 
glomeration of Babylonian, Egyptian, Hellenic and Jewish 
beliefs and practices. He confronted the magicians and caused 
the burning of magical books in vast numbers. Was he himself 
consciously or unconsciously influenced by these things? Of 
course, the denial of the Holy Spirit and of inspiration opens 
the way for any theory, but the acceptance of the Scripture 
doctrine at its face value makes syncretism in Paul’s case an 
absurdity. Moreover, to the man who is not looking for peculiar 
and occult theories, Paul appears as a hard-headed man not 
easily influenced by vagaries. His epistles, somehow, have a 
marvelous adaptation to this most practical age in which 
“mystery” plays a very minor part. 


Tn the same review there is a very satisfactory discussion of 
“Modern Christian Apologetic” by Dr. Selbie, of Oxford. There 
must not be a mere recital of stock theistic arguments. There 
must be a reasoned attempt to distinguish between what is per- 
manent and what is merely occasional in the Christian faith, to 
restate the Christian position in terms intelligible to the men of 
to-day and to meet new attacks. To do this will require not 
only that a man shall have a living and experimental knowledge 
of the Christian religion and its history, but also that he shall 
be extremely sensitive to all the changes in the intellectual atmos- 
phere of our day. 

The attacks on Christianity are less open but more subtle than 
formerly. One of the chief dangers arises from a tendency to 
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accept all types of religion or none. Christianity is simply one 
of the world’s religions only better in degree but not in kind 
than its rivals. Or on the other hand religion is spiritual and 
therefore, unreal and not supernatural. 

The first difficulty that confronts us is as to what it is exactly 
that we have to conserve and defend. In Germany, in the re- 
action against the extreme negative position, the aim now is to 
retain the fundamentals of the old Christian faith and express 
them in terms of modern thought. But what is meant by 
“fundamentals” and “modern thought” is a matter on which 
there is no agreement. 

There can be no doubt however, that first of all the apologete 
must discover the actual contents of the gospel as originally 
preached. The verification of the facts must be psychological as 
well as historical. It must not be lost sight of that the great 
objective facts of the incarnation and crucifixion prevented 
Christianity from becoming a mere philosophy. The psycho- 
logical apologetic is founded in the deep experience of believers 
and the marvelous results which flowed from them in individual 
lives as well as in great missionary movements. This apologetic 
establishes only a strong presumption in favor of the truth of 
Christianity, and it needs to be supplemented by metaphysic and 
the appeal to reason. We begin with facts, those of history and 
of experience, and upon this foundation build our edifice of 
proof. The logical deductions from these facts must constitute a 
powerful apologetic. 

On the strictly philosophical side the task is less difficult than 
formerly. The materialistic view of the universe, prevalent 
fifty years ago on account of the rapid growth of the physical 
sciences, has received a check in the recognition that the ulti- 
mate nature of the universe is after all a philosophical problem. 
The present day tendency is toward Idealism rather than toward 
Materialism. The scientific method has come to stay both in 
philosophy and in theology. “Anthropology and the compara- 
tive study of religions stand now at any reasonable theological 
system.” The religious phenomena of history can not be put 
down either to fraud or illusion, but must be regarded as an 
essential equipment for life and work. 

“The metaphysical side of apologetics is not entirely dis- 
credited as would sometimes seem to be the case. The familiar 
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ontological, cosmological and teleological arguments, if stated 
in the newer terminology and confined to their proper sphere, 
still remain valid, and offer suggestions which no student of the 
subject can afford to ignore.” 


In The Harvard Theological Review (April) two articles deal 
with Luther and his recent biographers. Dr. Francis A. Christie, 
Unitarian, in speaking of “Luther and Others” would have us 
believe that Luther, though holding nominally to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, actually finds God through the man Jesus, em- 
phasizing his merely human side. What a gross perversion of 
Luther’s words and teaching is here implied! Think of Luther 
for one moment leaving out: of sight the Diety of our Lord! 

Dr. J. W. Platner of Andover writes sympathetically of 
Luther. He says, “In effective moral leadership none of his 
contemporaries, not even Zwiugli, can for a moment be compared 
with him.” Of Dr. McGriitert’s “Luther, the Man and his 
Work” our reviewer says that: however excellent, its author is 
not at his best in “popular” writing and that he was under the 
constraint of adapting his style to a more general audience than 
“his usual public.” Of Dr. Preserved Smith’s “Life and Letters 
of Martin Luther” our reviewer speaks highly as a presentation 
of the outward facts of his life, but regrets the lack of any 
adequate treatment of Luther’s “thought.” “The two biogra- 
phies....are welcome additions to our Luther literature.....If 
they fail to arouse enthusiasm, they will at any rate serve the 
cause of sound knowledge.....In order to catch the full signifi- 
cance of a man like Martin Luther, one must needs feel a 
spiritual kinship with him, such as was felt by the Scottish hero- 
worshipper.....Most of us, authors and readers alike, must be 
content with writing or reading simple annals of the past. 
wherein we are constantly aware that the figures which pass 
across the stage are figures of the dead, and all our chronicling is 
but an inscription on their tomb. They lived once; they live no 
more. But one day there comes the literary artist,—and then 
they live again before our eyes.” 

I have read both these biographies with deep interest and 
much profit. Dr. McGiffert’s work impressed me as being too 
mechanical and Dr. Smith’s as being not well balanced in 
omitting the inner life of the Reformer and in giving undue 
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prominence to his coarseness. The coming biographer of Luther 
will be a Lutheran, of German blood, deeply spiritual, “orthodox” 
in faith, with the historic insight and broad outlook, and rugged 
style of Carlyle. J 


Dr. W. T. Davidson discusses “Eucken on Christianity” in 
The London Quarterly Review (April). He gives this much 
lauded modern philosopher credit for correctly gauging the 
forces which are opposed to Christianity to-day, and for pointing 
out the insufficiency of the remedies proposed by “the modern 
man” for the ills of life. Eucken endeavors most seriously to 
lay the foundations, not merely of ethical, but of lofty spiritual 
teaching. But alas! after all he seems to be advocating an 
ethical idealism, of a more or less Christian type indeed, but 
not a religion in the proper sense of the word. He goes further 
in his rejection of historical Christianity than the modern 
Unitarian. Christianity is for him not the Absolute Religion, 
but the highest of all religions. His idea of God is vague. God 
is to him a Spiritual Life that has attained to a complete sub- 
sistence in itself and at the same time to an encompassing of 
all reality. But when the question is asked “Is God personal ?” 
Eucken hesitates in his answer, saying “An unconditional 
affirmative of the personality of God is undesirable.” 

“Other leading doctrines of historical Christianity fare no 
better at Eucken’s hands; they belong to that ‘Existential form’ 
which must be got rid of if the substance of the religion is to 
do its work for men. The notion of the death of Christ as an 
atoning sacrifice for sin must be entirely relinguished 
The doctrines of the Trinity, and of Christ, as Eternal Son 
and Eternal Word, disappear. The current doctrines of 
Christianity as to the creation and fall of man are, according 
to Eucken, in direct conflict with modern knowledge.....The 
whole conception of rewards and punishments is out of place in 
the life of religion; and the Christian doctrine of the future 
life, and of a judgment seat... .is little more than mythological.” 

In short Eucken is an illustration of the fact that the rejection 
of the revelation of God in the Bible leaves man in confusion 
and darkness concerning the Way, the Word and the Life. How 
simple, beautiful, credible and comforting is Bible Christianity 
alongside of the vagaries of so-called philosophy. 
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An article by Canon Barrett in the same Quarterly “On the 
Church and the Poverty Problem” reviews a discussion on this 
question by Mr. Lloyd George and adds some very pertinent sug- 
gestions, The Church has not the requisite resources, nor can it 
supply the necessary administrative ability to deal with this 
enormous problem. Nevertheless, the Church can do much to 
alleviate the situation: First, By rousing the national conscience 
to a knowledge of the existence of the evils and to a responsibility 
for dealing with them; Second, By inculcating the necessary 
spirit of self-sacrifice. 

The Church must study the question so as to be able to present 
facts in the most telling way, and thus force them upon the 
attention of the nation, and bring home to each citizen the sense 
of his responsibility. The laws, customs and habits of the 
people are the causes of poverty and misery to a much greater 
degree than any actual lack of resources. 

The Church must next create an atmosphere by inculcating 
the necessary spirit of self-sacrifice. The Church’s one foun- 
dation is Jesus Christ, and it must always hold up the figure 
from whom new powers of sacrifice reach humanity. This 
sacrifice does not consist mainly in money giving, which indeed 
often involves no sacrifice at all. Charity must have a larger 
meaning than almsgiving, and sacrifice implys more than a gift. 
People must be taught that humanity demands their best think- 
ing.. The most valuable asset in the country is the thought 
which is expended in its business and its scientific discoveries. 
The product of this thought is comfort and pleasure and money. 
Of the last, large sums may be given to the poor, but this is not 
the real sacrifice demanded. Men must be taught to give their 
best, to study the facts, causes and remedies of poverty. The 
Church must also inculcate the spirit of self-subjection, humility 
and lowliness of heart to take the place of pride and of patronage, 
which embitter the poor against their would-be benefactors. 
Christians, inspired by the eternal sacrifice of Christ should 
serve their neighbor’s needs with generosity, with judgment, and 
with self-subjection. 


“The White Man in the Tropics” by Edward Walker, M. D. 
in the same Quarterly presents an array of frightful facts in 
reference to the almost inconceivable havoc wrought in the tropics 
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in the past by the epidemics which have blighted them. He 
holds that malaria conquered Rome and Greece by enervating 
their people, and that India has lost untold millions of her popu- 
lation to the same enemy. In the year 1900 out of a total 
military force of about 300,000 in India, one-third suffered from 
malaria. Sleeping-sickness in Africa has wiped out whole 
villages, and caused the reversion of large tracts of fertile land 
to an impenetrable jungle. In the Uganda alone over 200,000 
have perished in a few years from this cause. Yellow fever has 
in the past exterminated whole regiments of British soldiers, and 
made some of the fairest parts of the earth uninhabitable. 

But now through the discoveries of modern science that 
diseases are caused by parasites conveyed to man by insects, a 
wonderful change has come about. It has been found that 
malaria is conveyed by the bite of the anopheles mosquito, and 
yellow fever by another species of the same insect, the stegomyia 
calopus, and sleeping sickness by the tsetse-fly. Through proper 
sanitation the breeding places of these noxious insects may be 
destroyed, and the drinking water purified, and windows and 
doors of dwellings properly screened. These and other pre- 
cautions have already wrought wonders. Panama and Cuba are 
illustrations of what sanitation has done in recent years. Yellow 
fever has been almost unknown. It is said that yellow-fever, 
more than anything else, defeated the French in their efforts to 
dig the great canal. 

The influence of these discoveries is most beneficient and far- 
reaching. ‘The best portions of the globe may now be inhabited 
with comparative impunity. Missionary work will be most 
favorably affected. It will attract more men and enable them 
to remain for longer periods away from home and require a 
smaller force. At present sixty per cent. of missionaries die 
from preventable diseases. It is cheering to note that man is 
slowly but surely conquering the evils by which life is beset. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra (April) has an interesting article on 
“The Testimony of Josephus Concerning Jesus” by Herbert W. 
Magoun, Ph.D., of Cambridge. The passage particularly under 
review is the following from the “Antiquities of the Jews”: 
“Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful 
to call him a man, for he was a doer of wonderful works—a 
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teacher of such men as receive the truth with pleasure. He 
drew over to him both many of the Jews, and many of the Gen- 
tiles. He was [the] Christ.. And when Pilate, at the sug- 
gestion of the principal men among us, had condemned him to 
the cross those who loved him at the first did not forsake him; 
for he appeared to them alive again the third day, as the divine 
prophets had foretold these and ten thousand other wonderful 
things concerning him. And the tribe of Christians, so named 
from him, are not extinct at this day.” (xvuiI. 3. 3.). 

This passage has long been regarded as a forgery. Dean 
Farrar said of it “That Josephus wrote the whole passaage as it 
now stands no sane critic can believe.” He regrets it for two 
reasons: first, it was unknown to Origen and the earlier fathers, 
and second, its place in the text is uncertain, being found in 
different locations in the several editions. 

Dr. Magoun argues that the facts must have been well known 
to Josephus, who was a Jew and a native of Palestine and who 
was born only seven years after the crucifixion. He says that 
critics like Farrar, fail to take the proper view-point. They did 
not put themselves in the place of Josephus. 

A forgery, under all the circumstances, would not have been 
possible. Origen died A. D. 253 while the historian Eusebius, 
who quotes the above passage, was born A. D. 264. It would, 
therefore, appear, if the critics be correct, that within fifty years 
the clever forgers had insinuated this passage “without raising 
a howl of protest from the enemies of their beliefs.” 

Happily the historicity of Jesus and his divine supernatural 
Sonship are not in the least conditioned on the authenticity of 
the passage. On general principles it would seem not unlikely 
that Josephus would allude to so important a person as Jesus, 
whese condemnation must have been a matter of public record. 


“The Great Question” of personal immortality is ably dis- 
cussed in The Hibbert Journal (April) by William Dillon, Esgq., 
of Chicago. He examines what he conceives to be the strongest 
abstract argument in favor of the proposition that the human 
soul is immortal. 

He summarizes the usual arguments for “Immortality” as 
presented in the Encyclopoedia Britannica as follows: 

(1) Metaphysics: based upon the essential nature of the 
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soul. (2) Juridicial: based upon the idea of a just God who 
will in the future mete out retribution based on the character 
of our human lives. (3) Ethical: the triumph of the human 
lives, emancipated from the body by death. (4) Emotional or 
Affectional: as worked out by Tennyson in In Memoriam. (5) 
Universal Aspiration: This may be added to these above cited. 

Coming now to “the strongest abstract argument,” he begins 
by making a definition. “By the immortality of the human soul 
I mean that the spiritual as distinguished from the bodily ele- 
ment in the nature of each man will continue to exist after 
death; and that such continuance of existence will be accom- 
panied by a consciousness of continuance of individual per- 
sonality.” “Persistence of personality is persistence of conscious- 
ness of personality.” The former necessarily implies the latter. 

In offering proof of his definition, the author first explains 
what is meant by “proof.” “Proof is the inferring a proposition, 
the truth of which is not apparent to the mind, from other propo- 
sitions, the truth of which is apparent to the mind.” This is the 
logical definition of proof. The sense in which our author de- 
sires to use the word is, “to render probable.” This is all that 
ean be expected in reference to the average mind. Socra‘es how- 
ever seems to have arrived for himself at actual demonstration 
through abstract argument. 

The argument proper begins with a concrete case. “We see 
a friend die. We see the dead body after death.” But the 
body is not the personality. What has become of it? One of 
three answers may be given: “It has ceased to exist. It con- 
tinues to exist. We have no means of knowing whether it still 
exists or not.” 

In reference to the first answer, it is clear now that the body 
and the mysterious something which constitutes the personality 
were separate and distinct existences. The spirit was not per- 
ceptible to our sense while it was associated with the body any 
more than it is now. “The spirit remains after death, just as 
it was before death, incapable of being apprehended by our 
senses.” Hence, our lack of perceiving the spirit now does not 
form a presumption that it no longer exists. 

Further, we realize now that the spirit was the better part of 
the man, far superior to the body. And yet even the body has 
not been annihilated by death, and though its form may be 
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changed, it still exists. If then death does not terminate ab- 
solutely the existence of the body, is it likely that it terminates 
the existence of the spirit, the highest element in man? 

Some will rest here, and say with the pantheist that only the 
spiritual element will survive, but not in the form of personality. 
Yet to a large number of fair-minded men the persistence of 
the spirit implies the persistence of the individual. This strong 
presumption is increased by the juridical and ethical arguments. 

“But, it will be said, as a matter of fact, many men have in all 
ages, in regard to this question, passed far beyond mere proba- 
bility, and attained to practical certainty.” This has been done 
in three ways: First, by a direct revelation from God; secondly, 
by a process of reasoning, e.g. Socrates; thirdly, “by calling in 
the aid of the emotional element in human nature to fortify and 
intensify the conviction which is prompted by the personal ex- 
perience of such belief in others, and of the moral results which 
such belief in others is able to realize.” 

Of the last a few words are said. The belief in the immor- 
tality of Socrates which his friends cherished was based not so 
much on what Socrates said as upon what he did. They had 
seen his life and his death, and these were the arguments which 
convinced them. They had observed that to the very end “he 
had retained a calm but absolute confidence that while death 
might separate it could not destroy. Were they to believe, could 
they believe, that that confidence was a delusion ?” 

“And for us, nowadays, even a higher degree of certitude is 
possible than was possible for them. Our certitude can be higher 
in a degree just in proportion as the moral law introduced by 
Christianity is higher than any moral law that was known to 
Socrates or his disciples. The two basic principles of Christian 
morality are stated in the two great beatitudes: “Blessed are the 
clean of heart,” and “Blessed are the merciful.” Or to put it 
as St. James puts it: “Religion clean and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
tribulation; and to keep one’s self unspotted from the world.” 
The habitual subjection of the gross earthly element to the pure 
and spiritual element in us, the habitual dwelling of the mind 
upon high and holy and clean thoughts and the unselfish service 
of others constitutes the highest type of Christian life. This 
noble living fits one for realizing the unseen. The death of a 
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man who has lived this kind of a life is often full of confidence 
in the reality of a future life, a persistence of the personality. 
The goodness, intelligence and conviction of such a man forbids 
the idea of a delusion. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this. For those who 
accept no test but reason and logical argument there can be 
nothing more than probability. In some cases this may approach 
certainty. But certainty can ordinarily be attained only by one 
of two classes: First, those who in spite of modern scepticism 
still accept the Scriptures with simple faith, and Secondly, 
those who have had a personal experience such as is described 
above. 


“Reconstruction in Theology among Laymen,” by E. G. 
Schaltz, B.D., of River Forest, Ill. in the Methodist Review 
(May-June) is based upon answers to certain questions which 
were sent to seven hundred prominent laymen of different de- 
nominations. Of these two hundred and thirty-six responded. 
The following is a very brief summary on important doctrinal 
questions. 

God.—Concerning the nature and character of God much con- 
fusion exists and there is no little difficulty found in conceiving 
him as a spirit, or as a personality without definite form. To 
many God is either “the great impersonal oversoul of the universe 
or a personal being so vague as to be almost impossible of 
approach.” “God is an impassive intelligence.” “God....is a 
universal force from which all energy emanates.” “He radiates 
from a central position as possibly the sun or Sirius.” “He is 
the author of good and evil.” “God is an infinite Spirit per- 
vading the universe as life pervades the body. He manifests 
himself not only through the material creation, but in the mental 
and moral universe as well.” 

Man.—As to his origin, fifty-five per cent. accept literally the 
Genesis account as a direct creation. Thirty-three per cent. hold 
to a theistic evolution. Unconditional immortality is accepted 
by eighty-three per cent. 

Sin.—All declare that sin is a reality. Its origin is variously 
attributed to Adam, to Satan, to man’s selfishness, to moral 
freedom and even to God himself. Of the doctrine of total de- 
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pravity a large number seem to be entirely ignorant, and all but 
a few repudiate it with scorn. 

Christ.—Seventy-eight per cent. accept the “virgin birth.” 
The rest either deny or doubt, and a large proportion of all see 
no special importance in the doctrine. Ninety-one per cent. 
accept the Diety of Christ. The rest have doubts on the ground 
that a “God-man” could not be an example to us, while a “perfect 
man” could. Concerning the Atonement, fifty-seven per cent. 
believe that the sufferings of Christ were substitutionary in their 
character ; twenty-one per cent. deny this; eleven are in doubt. 
Highty-six per cent. hold that the Atonement contemplates a 
change in the attitude of the sinner toward God, rather than in 
His attitude toward the sinner. 

The Holy Spirit—The answers are vague. Twenty-two per 
cent. believe the Spirit to be the Third Person in the Trinity; 
twenty-seven per cent. regard the Spirit as God working in the 
souls of men—that is, He is an influence rather than a Person. 

Personal Salvation.—All but five per cent. believe that every 
sinner must have a “change of heart” in order to be saved. 
Salvation means “acceptance of Christ as a personal Saviour,” 
“Escape not from penalty, but from sin,” and “a right attitude 
toward God.” 

The Future——Forty-four per cent. believe heaven to be a 
literal place, and the same number look upon it as a spiritual 
state. Twenty-four per cent. regard hell as a literal place while 
sixty-four believe it to be a spiritual state. Sixteen per cent. 
think there will be a Final Restoration of the lost, two per cent. 
believe that they will be annihilated. The Resurrection of the 
body is held to be spiritual by sixty-three per cent. and physical 
by twenty-five. The prevailing idea seems to be in favor of a 
spiritual resurrection at the time of death. 

The Bible-—About fifty-one per cent. admit that modern 
teachings have caused them to modify their ideas about the Bible. 
Ninety-one per cent. declare that it means more to them than 
formerly; seven that it means the same; and two that it means 
less. 

The Church.—Seventy-three per cent. hold that the Church 
is necessary to Christian living; sixteen think it is not; and the 
test believe it to be a great help. Forty-eight per cent. believe 
that the Church satisfies their spiritual needs and forty-three 
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think otherwise. Most of them believe that the Church is the 
most beneficient institution in the world. 

In general the laymen seem to manifest suspicion concerning 
creeds and formal theology. 

We have given this rather extensive review of this article on 
“Reconstruction” that our clercial readers may know the average 
opinion of educated laymen, and that they may regulate their 
preaching accordingly. We recommend “doctrinal preaching,” 
not of the dry-bones kind but that which has flesh and blood and 
throbs with life. We recommend the catechism even for adults. 
Luther constantly carried one in his pocket. Theological recon- 
struction of course, will never come through laymen. It must 
come if at all through the theologians. There is a vast differ- 
ence between religion and theology. The former is a life; the 
latter the interpretation of it. The one is a flower garden; the 
other botany. The florist is not generally a botanist. Theology 
to be true and helpful must be Biblical in its ground and must 
include all phases of religious development. Off-hand opinions 
of theology are about as valuable as off-hand opinions on any 
other matter. 


Dr. Shailer Mathews of the University of Chicago writes of 
“Vocational Efficiency and the Theological Curriculum,” in The 
American Journal of Theology (April). First there must be a 
clear understanding of the minister’s vocation. What is he ex- 
pected to do when he leaves the Seminary? Some will say he is to 
be a prophet heralding the news of salvation. Others will say he is 
to be a priest mediating salvation through sacraments. But in 
fact he is more than a prophet and a priest. “He is the leader 
of a church.” And what is the Church? It does not exist for 
itself. It is an organization which trains its members to work 
for the welfare of the community in all its interests—physical as 
well as spiritual. We are passing from a dogmatic to a sociologi- 
eal conception of the content of religion. There is danger that 
the Church may forget its fundamental function of ministering 
to the spiritual life of personalities; but this emphasizes the 
need of training ministers to see things in their right relations. 

Let us not belittle the ministry as a vocation. To do this is a 
tactical blunder. It has greater possibilities than ever before. 

Leadership involves two specific types of activity. The first 
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is the prophetic. To minimize this is to reduce the Church to 
an ethical society. The second is the social sphere. The minis- 
ter is not only a prophet but also an apostle, one who organizes 
the Christian forces into effectiveness. 

With this conception of the Seminary the following principles 
must underlie the curriculum which is to be constructed. 

1. The subject-matter should be adapted to prepare the 
minister for leadership. While the Seminary should not be ex- 
pected to give a College course, the need is pressing to give 
elementary instructions in psychology, biology and sociology. The 
Bible must be studied in a thoroughly scientific way. The 
student must be helped to gain a clear view of the development 
of the Hebrew and Christian religions, and also of other religions 
as related to the former Church history, systematic theology, and 
vocational training in homiletics and pastoral theology must not 
be neglected. 

2. Ministerial efficiency demands severe mental discipline. A 
college course ought to be required, and this course ought to be 
shaped for the work of the Seminary. The minister must be 
trained to be not only an organizer and an evangelist, he must 
be a defender of Christianity. 

3. The curriculum should be so arranged as to give the 
student a broad vocational training during say his first two years, 
and then to introduce him to sequence courses in some particular 
field of theological study. 

4. The vocational courses ought to set forth the genetic 
relations between religious institutions and doctrine on the one 
side and religion itself on the other. 

5. The curriculum should be marked by continuity and 
progress. 

6. Each term’s work should have a unity based upon com- 
parative treatment. 

?. Emphasis should be laid upon training for self-direction 
rather than upon the memorizing of information. 

8. Theological studies should be pursued under conditions 
similar to those in which the minister must work. 


II. IN GERMAN. BY PROF. ABDEL ROSS WENTZ, A. M., B.D. 


Can Americans become Lutherans? Can Lutheranism be 
translated into the English language and transplanted into 
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American forms of civilization? Such were the questions that 
used to be controverted with great vigor both in this country and 
in Germany until little more than a generation ago. These ques- 
tions have now been answered with an emphatic affirmative. 
Prayers uttered in the English language are not a sacrilege, for 
the Father of all men has actually heard and answered such 
prayers. Lutheran doctrine is not by any means limited to Lu- 
ther’s mother-tongue. It has not suffered by its translation into 
English. Lutheran tunes are not less sweet when sung by 
English throats, for their popularity in this country is growing 
rapidly. The English Lutheran Church has justified her exist- 
ence by her splendid growth and by her wholesome influence 
upon the religious, cultural, and national life of our country. 
American Lutheranism is no longer a forbidden term, for the 
Lutheran Church in America has a distinct mission to perform. 

The error of our early history: Luther’s doctrine for Luther’s 
language only, has passed forever. But a striking reminder of 
the old error is to be found in current German literature. This 
cannot fail to be of interest to American readers, especially to 
those of the Lutheran faith. For while American Lutherans are 
beginning to bethink themselves seriously of the national mission 
of their Church on this side of the ocean, the Germans are dis- 
cussing the question whether Christianity itself is not limited to 
German civilization, that is, to the German nation and language. 
It is quite natural that this question should arise at this time in 
view of the swelling national consciousness of the German people, 
and more especially in view of the persent-day emphasis upon the 
psychology of religion. 

The association of the idea of nationality with that of religion 
is not a new thing, even in the Occident. With characteristic 
insight and breadth of vision Leopold von Ranke insisted that it 
is impossible to think of a great nation, worthy of the name of 
nation, whose political life does not spring from religious princi- 
ples, which it must be one of the constant aims of that nation to 
bring to complete realization. Lagarde in his day ventured to 
prophecy that the Christian religion would ultimately perish 
because of its Germanic devotees. A recent reviewer of Houston 
Steward Chamberlain’s book on the fundamentals of the nine- 
teenth century declares that a Germanic Christian is a contra- 
diction in terms, that the two ideas are utterly incompatible 
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One of the critics of Gobineau declares that the inmost nature 
of the true German to-day is just as diametrically opposed to 
the fundamentais of the Christian system as was the nature of 
his Teutonic ancestors a thousand years ago. In a recent public 
address at Stettin, Ludwig Gurlitt asserted that Christianity has 
cheated the German people of its best elements and that the 
healthy body of the people is about to react powerfully against 
the poison. 

But while there are those who hold that Teutonism and 
Christianity are incompatible qualities, there are on the other 
hand even more who feel that Teutonism and Christianity are 
inseparable quantities. These insist that the Christianity of the 
German nation, so far from being an artificial construction em- 
bodying an inner contradiction and destined to wreck the cultural 
development of Germany, is in reality its most valuable asset and 
fraught with the most blessed impulses for the life of the people. 
These have the flattering support in their position of Emperor 
William. In a recent address at Marienburg His Majesty ex- 
pressed sentiments to the effect that Teutonism and Christianity 
are inseparable and that from their close union alone is to come 
the salvation of the German people and through them of all man- 
kind. 

The arguments of both sides of this question are deftly 
summed up by C. Liilmann in a series of articles in current 
numbers of Die Christliche Welt. The articles are entitled 
Christentum und Deutschtum. They furnish insight into one 
aspect of current theological thought of Germany. 

The author begins with a brief historical review of the union 
of Christianity with Teutonism. The introduction of the 
Christian religion among the early German tribes was by no 
means a Christian process. Religious motives played very little 
part. It was chiefly political considerations and gross super- 
stitions that opened the door for the new religion. Writing of 
Clovis’ conversion to Catholic Christianity, so tremendous in its 
historical significance, Professor Hauck of Leipzig says, “He 
came to the conviction that the God of the Christians would be 
the most powerful protector of his kingdom and in that sense 
he recognized him as the true God.” Similar considerations 
converted the Burgundians. Pure force of arms brought the 
Saxons into the Christian fold. Uniformity of religion was 
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recognized by Charlemagne, Otto the Great, and others as a 
convenient means of political union. Hence Christianity, the 
religion of the august Roman Empire, was arbitrarily prescribed. 

But in spite of the fact that Christianity was thus originally 
superimposed upon the Germans it soon began to reach the very 
heart of their being, as witness their schools, their literature, 
their thought-life and all their institutions. The fusion of 
German and Christian grows constantly deeper and more 
thorough throughout the Middle Ages until the period of the 
Reformation the union of the national spirit of the Germans 
with the religious spirit of Christianity receives its full and com- 
plete expression. Luther is recognized to-day as the greatest 
German of them all. Anti-Luther is anti-German. “For my 
Germans I was born,” Luther wrote, “and my Germans I will 
serve.” He has rightly been called the German Paul. This 
union of German and Christian has continued to be a potent 
factor down to our own age. For it is now commonly recognized 
that the glorious victories in the struggle for independence a 
hundred years ago were in largest measure due to the fusion of 
Christianity and Teutonism. Queen Louise was the most Ger- 
man woman but at the same time the most Christian woman of 
her time. Thus in the course of the centuries the German spirit 
has so completely absorbed and appropriated the spirit of 
Christianity that we are encouraged to leave the sphere of 
history and to investigate the inner grounds upon which this 
permanent union rests. 

The thesis is set up that the Christian religion is fundamen- 
tally adapted to the essential qualities of the national German 
character. A distinction of terms is here made between Teuton 
(Germane) and German (Deutsch). Teutonism (Germanentum) 
is the generic term for the race, whose root and type is to be 
found among the Indo-Europeans or Aryans. Germanism 
(Deutschtum) is the narrower term and designates the German 
nation whose distinguishing characteristic is the German lan- 
guage. It is assumed as a matter of course that Teutonism receives 
its purest and strongest expression today in the German nation. 
The writer then proceeds to analyze the typical national German 
character and points out three qualities that have always been 
essentially characteristic of the German through all the varying 
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fortunes of his history. These three qualities are bravery, depth, 
and independence. 

The courage to fight and the will to do have always been 
characteristic of the Germans. That fact was clearly observed 
and strongly emphasized by Tacitus. It finds abundant illus- 
tration in that most typical German of modern times, Chancellor 
Bismark, the very incarnation of courageous deed and unbending 
will. Now this quality of energetic achievement is one of the 
watchwords of Christianity. The Christian life is a battle 
between the forces of good and the forces of evil. It calls for 
heroic action. “Fight the good fight of faith.” Christ himself 
was a divine hero. He overcame the Tempter, cleansed the 
Temple, punished the Pharisees, triumphed over Death, and was 
constantly impelled by the will to do. This element of manly 
action and heroism in Christianity appeals to the fundamental 
nature of the German. 

Coupled with the German desire for brave deed is a deep in- 
wardness of spirit. This has always been recognized as the 
special heritage of the German. It receives its expression in his 
conscientiousness, and fidelity, his thoroughness and penetration. 
These traits also have their clear echo in the Christian system. 
Christianity is preeminently a spiritual religion.“ It is the spirit 
that maketh alive.” The soul is everything. Love is its chief 
activity. Faithfulness must endure even unto death. Paul’s 
doctrine of justification by faith alone is admirably adapted to 
the deep inwardness of the German spirit. 

The third great national characteristic of the Germans is 
their spirit of independence. It is a well-known historical fact 
that one of the most valuable contributions that the German 
barbarians made to the stream of classic civilization was the 
spirit of personal freedom and individual responsibility. This 
chord in the German nature responds quite readily to the 
Christian emphasis upon freedom. For with the principle of 
personality Christianity advocates also the principle of liberty. 
She warns against snares and servitude, and lauds the glorious 
freedom of the children of God: “If the Son shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed.” 

If there are such marked lines of correspondence between the 
Christian religion and the German character, why should any 
serious-minded person regard them as incompatible? It is not 
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merely fanatical hatred of the Jews and everything Semitic, for 
cool and serious arguments are made. One class of arguments 
is directed against the so-called asceticism of Christianity. There 
is much in the history of Christianity, in its ethical system, in 
individual passages of the Scripture, and in its hymnology, that 
would seem to justify the charge of asceticism. And all this is 
supposed to be contrary to the German nature. Christianity 
with its other-worldliness and its pious passivity, with its self- 
denial and its self-renunciation, with its longing for redemption 
and its appeals for grace, is directly opposed to the essence of 
German character which finds its ideal in the free symmetrical 
development of personality through a life of unhampered activity 
and happiness here on earth. In reply to this argument it is 
pointed out, first, that this very element in Christianity has 
brought about the pleasing deliverance of the German character 
from its primitive brutality in the warlike ethics of barbarism. 
Secondly, that the ascetic ideal is not genuinely Christian 
Thirdly, that the patience and self-denials of the Christian are 
not mere passiveness but are action of the highest type, namely, 
acts of the will, and hence are in entire accord with essential 
German character. 

Another alleged reason why Christianity and the German 
spirit are intrinsically unsuited to each other is found in the fact 
of Christian doctrines. Christianity, it is felt, is only a histori- 
eal phenomenon consisting of a body of dogmas which are more 
or less out of harmony with modern scientific conclusions and 
which appeal chiefly to the intellect. The German on the other 
hand, wants food for his soul. His 1eligion must consist solely 
of experience and feeling. To this kind of arguments it is 
answered, first, that doctrinal statements are but the necessary 
result of religious experience. Secondly, that as a matter of fact 
the speculative and intellectual element in the Christian religion 
has always found ample justification and abundant response in 
the penetrative German mind. Thirdly, that the dogmatic 
statements of Christianity have arisen naturally in the course of 
Christian history and must not be confused with the Christian 
religion itself. Genuine Christianity is not a matter of meta- 
physical petrifaction but of deep religious experience and there- 
fore entirely compatible with the real German character. 

Still another class of arguments against German Christianity 
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is based upon the fact of the Church. Christianity as an organi- 
zation is contrary to the German spirit of independence and 
freedom of conscience. The hierarchical system obliterates the 
individual person. Clericalism has often interfered with the 
harmonious development of the German nation. To such argu- 
ments it is answered, first, that the organized congregation of 
believers is only a necessary deposit of the practical piety of the 
individuals and is really an indispensible regulator of healthful 
piety. Secondly, this external organization does not of necessity 
interfere with the inner freedom of the individual, as Luther 
plainly shows in his “Christian Liberty.” Thirdly, hierarchical 
Christianity is not genuine Christianity, and the Church is not 
necessarily the Roman Church. The Church as such is the neces- 
sary means of transmitting the Christian religion, but the primi- 
tive Church as well as the Protestant Church proclaim the uni- 
versal priesthood of believers. The union of Christian and Ger- 
man is the sure preservative of both individual freedom and 
ecclesiastical organization. 

Qur conclusion therefore is that at all points Christianity 
and Teutonism are intrinsically adapted to each other. But 
this must not be misunderstood to mean that they are identical. 
The German is not necessarily a Christian. And Christianity 
is not limited to the German nation or the Teutonic stock. It 
is supernatural, adapted and destined to be the universal religion. 
Christianity has the lofty mission of conquering the world. And 
the closer her union with Teutonism the more readily will she 
be able to accomplish this mission. It was through the Germans 
that Christianity was first led upon the stage of the world’s civili- 
zation. Both Teutonism and Christianity have profited by the 
union that already exists between them. A closer union can be 
attained only if each factor retains its own individuality and 
emphasizes its own special values. To that end the German 
people must oppose all efforts at denationalization and the 
Christian religion must purge itself of all oriental asceticism, 
Greek dogmatism, and Roman sacerdotalism. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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Systematic Theology, A Compendium and Commonplace Book. 
Designed for the use of Theological Students. By Augustus 
Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., President and Professor of 
Biblical Theology in the Rochester Theological Seminary. 
In three volumes. Pp. 1166. Cloth Price $1.00 per volume; 
postpaid, $1.20. 


Dr. Strong’s “Systematic Theology” is his crowning achieve- 
ment, upon which he has wrought for many years and which has 
passed through various editions since 1886. The three volumes 
are really one book in three parts, paged consecutively, and fur- 
nished with an exhaustive index of over a hundred pages with 
thousands of references. The vast labor involved, and the 
learning applied, not to say anything of the excellent make-up of 
these volumes, render the price merely nominal. This work is 
almost a library in itself, and is a thesaurus which the preacher 
and theologian may well keep within reach every day. 

The ultimate aim of the book is to set forth truth not simply in 
an orderly, systematic way, but also in a thoroughly practical 
manner. “Theology” the Preface declares, “must be a passion. 
Pectus est quod theologum facit. * * * Theology is a science which 
can be successfully cultivated only in connection with its practical 
application. I would, therefore, in every discussion of its princi- 
ples, point out its relations to Christian experience, and its power 
to awaken Christian emotions and lead to Christian decisions. 
Abstract theology is’ not really scientific. Only that theology 
is scientific which brings the student to the feet of Christ.” 
With this view I am in hearty agreement. The study of theology 
without deep devotion to Christ as a personal Saviour may give 
one some superficial knowledge of God and his relation to the 
universe, but it will not lead him into the real apprehension of 
the divine character or fit him for the Christian ministry. 

The General divisions of the work are: The Doctrine of God, 
The Doctrine of Man, The Application of Redemption in 
Christ through the Holy Spirit operating in the Church, and 
The Doctrine of the Last Things. Under these various headings 
are included the many things involved in the broad idea of 
Christian Theology. 

The fulness of the discussions may be estimated when we say 
that if all the matter were set in the type used in the QUARTERLY 
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it would fill over two thousand pages. Perhaps this very fulness 
makes the work somewhat unsuitable for class-room use; but it 
adds to the value as a book for reference. 

In the treatment of the separate parts of the work we notice 
a few items. 

The knowledge of God’s Existence is held to be intuitive, but 
this knowledge is explicated and confirmed by arguments drawn 
from the actual universe and from abstract ideas of the human 
mind. While not any single one of these arguments can be 
claimed to be an absolute proof, taken together they form such 
a strong presumption that we are morally bound by it. 

That a Supreme Being, possessed of all the noble attributes of 
personality would and could reveal himself to his needy, rational 
creatures is inherently probable. This probability reaches the 
stage of certainity when we weigh all the evidence in its favor. 
The genuineness and authenticity of the Sacred Scriptures may 
be established by the evidences available. The writings them- 
selves indicate their supernatural origin. History, miracles and 
prophesy confirm this conviction. Inspiration is defined to be 
the influence of the Spirit of God upon the minds of the 
Scripture writers which made their writings the record of a 
progressive divine revelation. 

The first objection to Dr. Strong’s presentation is found in 
his discussion of the divine decrees in which he takes the position 
of Calvinism. He says “there is therefore no such thing in God 
as scientia media.” Everything that is has been so decreed 
(Page 357). “Election” is defined to be “that eternal act of 
God, by which in his sovereign pleasure, and on account of no 
forseen merit in them, he chooses certain out of the number of 
sinful men to be the recipients of the special grace of his Spirit, 
and so to be made voluntary partakers of Christ‘s salvation” 
(p. 779). The definition is self-contradictory. To be chosen 
absolutely without regard to forseen faith and to the exclusion 
of others not chosen can not be harmonized with the idea that 
the favored elect are “voluntary partakers” of salvation. Happily, 
very few Christians outside of Calvinistic theologians now hold 
vo the unscriptural and preposterous idea of what Calvin himself 
called the “horribile decretum.” 

The Mosaic account of creation is held to be “pictoral” rather 
than allegorical, mythical, or hyper-literal. Evolution is only 
a method of creation, and may be accepted within proper limits. 

The transmission of the soul of man, since the primary 
creation, is explained on the Traducian theory, namely, that 
parents beget the child, body and soul. Adam was created a 
personal and holy being. His state was that of posse non peccare. 
His body also was endowed with a posse non mori. But he fell 
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from free choice, and revolted from God and became subject to 
spiritual and physical death. 


The imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity is explained on 
the rational ground of the organic unity of the human race. 
None of the various theories of imputation are entirely free from 
objections. We may as well rest in the fact that we are the 
posterity of Adam with all that is thereby entailed. Infants 
dying before arriving at moral consciousness are saved by Christ 
through regeneration. “As without personal act of theirs in- 
fants inherited corruption from Adam, so without personal act of 
theirs salvation is provided for them in Christ.” 

The statement of the doctrine of the Person of Christ, while 
orthodox, is not as strong and clear as could be wished. The 
assertion is constantly made that in Christ there is the union of 
his two natures. This is true, but not the whole truth. When 
Christ became incarnate, the divine person took a human nature. 
His personality is eternal, and human nature became personal 
only in the union with the divine personality. This distinction 
is real and vital. 


Dr. Strong discredits the descensus ad inferos as taught by 
Lutherans. He holds that the word, karusso, should not be given 
the unusual sense of “ proclaiming his triumph, instead of his 
gospel.” But as a fact the word is not the usual one for preach- 
ing the gospel (Evangelizo) but is the general word which signi- 
fies to herald or to proclaim. “The passage (1 Pet. 3:18-20),” 
says the author, “does not assert the descent of Christ into the 
world of spirits, but only a work of the preincarnate Logos in 
offering salvation, through Noah, to the world then about to 
perish.” This interpretation is purely gratuitous, without exe- 
getical and dogmatic authority. It evades what is to the 
author’s mind a difficulty. The Lutherans have no difficulty in 
standing by what is written. They believe that it is not only 
credible but even necessary that Christ should have extended his 
work to the spirit world, giving to the saints the full assurance 
of their faith, and proclaiming to the wicked, both men and 
devils, his complete triumph over evil. Were the Scriptures 
silent on so important a matter, it were nevertheless a fair de- 
duction from Christ’s purpose and work that his triumph ex- 
tended to the remotest bounds of the great universe. 

Dr. Strong believes in the Satisfaction theory of the atone- 
ment. He calis it the Ethical Theory. While objecting to the 
Arselmic theory, he actually reproduces it in its essential features. 
It is true that Arselm is not full and clear on all points. He 
probably thought that his followers would be able to understand 
his deep meaning without his going into details. Our author 
believes that both God and man must be recorciled. In this 
thought lies the crux of the whole matter. To deny that God 
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demands satisfaction is to rob the atonement of all valuable 
content. 

We are pleased to notice the clear and full exposition of Justi- 
fication as the forensic act of God, with its effect on the believing 
sinner of the forgiveness of sins and restoration to divine favor. 


In reference to “perseverance,” Dr. Strong advocates the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine. This position necessarily must regard all the 
exhortations to be faithful unto death, in which the Scriptures 
abound, as unnecessary ; and intimates a temporary aberration in 
Paul when he expresses the fear that he himself might become a 
castaway. 

As might be expected Dr. Strong is quite narrow and unsound 
in his view of baptism. The definition which he gives is as 
follows, “Christian Baptism is the immersion of a believer in 
water in token of his previous entrance into the communion of 
Christ’s death and resurrection,—or in other words, in token of 
his regeneration through union with Christ.” Compare this 
with the following, which we teach, “Baptism is an ordinance 
instituted by Christ in which water is applied by an authorized 
person to a believer or to his children with the purpose of bring- 
ing the same into fellowship with the Father and with the Son 
and with the Holy Spirit.” 

Dr. Strong has a very one-sided view of exegesis and of history 
in reference to baptism. “Immersion and immersion only” is 
the true mode. If this be true then generations of Christians 
were not baptized, and the early Baptists themselves were not 
baptized, for they practiced sprinkling. Dr. Strong shows a 
strange lack of acquaintance with the apostolic fathers. There 
is not a single clear instance of immersion mentioned in the 
New Testament. Moreover, does the amount of water have any 
particular meaning or efficiency ? 

Of infant baptism he says, “This we reject and reprehend.” 
How strange that men can not see the inconsistency of admitting 
a rite for infants under an older preparatory dispensation, and 
then denying one under a newer, fuller and perfect dispensation! 
Ignoring so patent a fact leads them into the denial of the true 
nature of the Church in all ages, as well as the solidarity of 
family, recognized everywhere and especially in the Orient. 

Dr. Strong shows his lack of acquaintance with Lutheran 
theology in charging it with holding the doctrine of “Consub- 
stantiation,” which as a matter of fact has always been repudi- 
ated by Lutherans. The Lutheran Church expresses its doctrine 
in the Augsburg Confession, which says (Art. X.), “Of the 
Supper of the Lord, they teach, that the Body and Blood of 
Christ are truly present, and are distributed to those who eat in 
the Supper of the Lord; and they disapprove of those who teach 
otherwise.” Now this means that our Lord is present in his 
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Supper in both natures, divine and human, the whole undivided 
Christ. His presence is not a carnal, but a spiritual presence. 
The body is his glorified body. Lutheran faith asks for no 
demonstration but accepts the divine promise. His presence is 
a sacramental one. To him there are no impossibilities. 

In spite of the above grave errors in Dr. Strong’s Theology we 
recognize its great value as a theological compendium, and com- 
mend its use to our readers. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


ALFRED TOEPELMAN. GIESSEN, GERMANY. 


Vollstindiges Griechisch-Deutsches Handworterbuch zu den 
Schriften des Neuen Testamentes und der iibrigen urchrist- 
lichen Literatur. By Dr. Erwin Preuschen of Hirschhorn on 
the Neckar. Bound in cloth, 15 M. 

This new lexicon is designed to replace the venerable Lexicon 
Graeco-Latinum in Libros Novi Testamenti by Grimm which 
for so many decades has enabled ministers and students to obtain 
a good understanding of the Greek text of the New Testament. 
Our best English New Testament Greek Lexicon, that of J. H. 
Thayer, is based on Grimm’s work. 

Excellent as the Thayer edition of Grimm’s lexicon is, our 
knowledge of the New Testament language is constantly enriched 
and grows more accurate. Our lexicons have, to be revised ever 
anew, therefore, in order to render all the reliable and generally 
accepted results of New Testament exegesis accessible to be- 
ginners in Biblical studies as well as to the large body of clergy- 
men who lack the expensive apparatus that would make them 
independent of any special lexicon. 

It is my desire to call the attention of all those who feel in 
duty bound to base their New Testament studies upon the Greek 
text to Dr. Preuschen’s “Handwéorterbuch.” It embodies the 
ripe fruit of evangelical Bible studies up to the date of its publi- 
cation. It is at the same time a key to the literature of the 
primitive, or Apostolic Church outside of the Bible, as far. as 
that has come down to us. We realize more and more that a 
flood of light falls upon the New Testament from the writings of 
the Apostolic Fathers etc. Conscientious ministers of the Gospel 
are reading them in order to understand the better the conditions 
and problems which the primitive Christian Church had to meet 
and to solve. 

For these reasons, even American students who are so justly 
proud of their Thayer will gladly add Preuschen’s Handworter- 
buch to their philological set of tools. The book is to be recom- 
mended especially, because it employs the German language as 
its medium of information. Even at Grimm’s time scholars in 
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Germany imagined that Latin was still an international means 
of exchanging thought and ideas among the different branches of 
the Protestant Church. That is why he wrote his lexicon in 
Latin. But that language has ceased to be readily understood, 
at least, in America. On that account alone Thayer’s English 
edition of Grimm’s work became necessary. 

Preuschen has happily avoided that mistake based on ancient 
tradition and reminding us of the former power of the eternal 
city, a mistake still cherished by some Protestant scholars. Ger- 
man is much better known by protestant theologians in America 
than Latin ever was. All who make any pretense to theological 
scholarship in our country possess a reading aacquaintance with 
German. One may indeed go so far as to state that all American 
theologians who make it their practice to read the New Testa- 
ment in Greek read also German. 


WM. WEBER. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE FREE CHURCH BOOK CONCERN. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Lutheran Germany and the Book of Concord. A Treatise on 
Confessional Subscription. By John O. Evjen, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Church History in Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Professor Evjen gives us in this brochure as a product of 
careful and scholarly research a valuable compilation of statisti- 
cal facts. He gives us both history and figures which are de- 
cisive as to numbers of adherents in matters of confessional at- 
titude. 

The student who wishes to know the confessional position of 
the fifty millions of Lutherans in Europe will find in this com- 
pact volume, both in detail and summary, historically tabulated 
records defining the confessional attitude of the various Lutheran 
bodies. 

The detailed investigation furnishes most valuable informa- 
tion respecting credal subscription, and deserves studious atten- 
tion. 

Two-thirds of the Lutherans of Germany do not formally sub- 
scribe the Book of Concord; while in Norway, Denmark, Aus- 
tria, France, and Hungary, the entire Lutheran population as- 
sumes no allegiance to the Formula of Concord. 

In the present credal agitation in America the reading of these 
carefully prepared statistics, and explanation of credal attitudes, 
will be most helpful in appreciating the sufficiency of the Au- 
gustana as the symbol of true Lutheranism. 

M. COOVER. 
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The Friar of Wittenberg. By William Stearns Davis, author of 
“A Friend of Caesar,” “God Wills It,” &e. &c. Cloth 12 mo. 
Pp. 433, Price $1.35 net. 


This is a powerful historical novel. It treats a great man 
and a great epoch in a masterly way. Its hero is Martin Luther, 
who wins by his righteous attitude and personal influence a 
young nobleman. This man is the son of a German father and 
an Italian mother, known in German as Graf von Regenstein 
and in Italian as Gualtiero, and is a combination of the rugged- 
ness of the north and the softness of the south. In rearing and 
culture he is Italian; at heart German. The book is largely a 
biography of this Regenstein. The first scene is laid in the 
Vatican at the time when Luther had begun his agitations; and 
the last at Worms. 

The author has caught the Reformation spirit and possesses 
the true dramatic genius, combined with accurate knowledge of 
events. The presentation is not always in the order of historic 
sequence, but the story as a whole is a fair representation of a 
tremendous movement. Of course, our Roman Catholic friends 
will condemn it; but that may not be a good ground why 
Protestants may not read it gladly. 

The delineations of the intrigue, the corruptions and the 
splendid decay of the papal regime are most graphic. The move- 
ment is rapid and thrilling. The young Graf emerges with 
many hair-breadth escapes, both moral and physical, and stands 
forth at last as a valiant defender of the faith. Amid many strong 
temptations he breaks off a liaison with the magnificent (?) 
daughter of a cardinal, and finally settles on his German estate 
and marries a nun. 

Luther’s courage and achievements are the motif of the story. 
while one would not go to a novel for history, the general im- 
pression made is at once vivid and correct. The dry details of 
an ordinary narrative are not necessarily more true than the 
story painted by the artist whose imagination may have intro- 
duced a background not always quite historic. 

The literary style is of a high order, and the plot consistent 
and fuil of surprises. Every lover of Luther literature will want 
this book and will place it alongside of “The Schénberg-Cotta 
Family” which it suggests but excels in dramatic power. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


EATON AND MAINS. NEW YORK. 


Social Creed of the Churches. Edited by Harry F. Ward. Pp. 
185. Price 50 cents net. 


This volume is announced as “authorized by the Commission 
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on the Church and Social Service of The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America.” It is also stated that it is 
“preliminary to a series of Social Service Handbooks now in 
course of preparation.” 

The volume contains thirteen chapters with the following 
titles, The Extension of Privilege; Child Labor; The Employ- 
ment of Women; The Sweating System; Reductions of Hours of 
Labor; One Day’s Rest in Seven; Unemployment; A Living 
Wage; The Protection of the Worker ; Workmen’s Compensation ; 
Conciliation and Arbitration; The Prevention of Poverty; Dis- 
tributive Justice. These titles are taken from the several articles 
in “The Social Creed of the Churches” adopted December 4th 
1908 by “The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America.” “This Creed” also furnishes the title tc the book. 

The several chapters have been prepared by a group of men 
each of whom is recognized as an expert in the line of work with 
which the chapter deals. Rev. Mr. Ward, who is the secretary 
of “the Methodist Federation for Social Service,’ is the general 
editor. 

The work has been well done. The discussions are of necessity 
brief, but they are full enough to give a very satisfactory view 
of each of the subjects, and they are remarkably clear and illumi- 
nating. Anyone who reads this little book carefully and thought- 
fully will gain a very clear conception of the several subjects pre- 
sented, the problems involved, the difficulties encountered, what 
is being done or attempted towards their solution, what is still 
needed, &c. 

Each chapter closes with a paragraph dealing with the special 
relation of the church to the problem discussed, and suggesting 
the ways in which it can contribute toward, or cooperate in, its 
solution. 

Each chapter is followed also by a list of “References,” books, 
pamphlets, reports, &c., which may be used in a further study of 
the subject which the chapter treats. 

This book is especially adapted to the use of study classes and 
reading circles interested in questions and problems of social 
reform and social service. More and more, in these days, the 
church is being confronted with the task of studying such 
problems and applying the principles of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to their solution so as to secure a larger measure of social 
justice. It is becoming more and more important, therefore, 
that our pastors and people, and especially our young people, 
should be informed on such subjects so as to take an intelligent 
and sympathetic part in the performance of this task. To this 
end we know of no better helper than this volume, and the price 
of it such as to put it easily within the reach of every one. We 
shall await with interest the appearance of the promised series 
of “social service handbooks.” JACOB A. CLUTZ. 

Further book notices are deferred until next number of THE 
LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 





